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Ball and Roller Bearing 
Makers 


IN U.S. PAT. OFFICE& 


Because—their own tests proved conclusively that it was 
preferable to ordinary grease. NON-FLUID OIL is strictly 
neutral—so guarantees long life and dependable operation 


of bearings. What's more—it outlasts grease 3 to 5 times. 


Send for Bulletin No. JOGA and Free Sample! 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 
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Why Pay More? 


Th hen you can get 


a ROVING CAN 
this for Less— 


We will agree with any purchasing 
agent that price does not necessarily spell 
economy—yjust as most purchasing agents 
will agree with us that there are exceptions 


to this rule. 


The SONOCO ROF. 


1§ an exception 


Costing less primarily because it 1s 
made difterently ... made as a laminated 
tube, impregnated for great toughness and 
strength, treated to withstand moisture and 


oils... fitted with cold drawn steel at points 


This is where Roving 


Cans wear out first. 


of wear...the Sonoco Can will “take it,” 


with any of them. ... . 


SONOCO MAKES EVERYTHING \IN PAPER CARRIERS 


SONOCO 
Sonoco Propuctrs Company 


HARTSVILLE S.C. 
DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 


Published Semi-Monthly by.Clark Publishing Company. 218 West Morehead Street. Charlotte. N. C. Subscription 
$1.50 per year in advance. Entered as second-class mail mi itter March 2, 1911, at Postoffice, Charlotte, N. C., under 
Act of Congress, March 2. 1897 
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Some Facts atoul 
VAT DYES 


JHE only known vat colors forty years ago were 
indigo and its substitution products. The first an- 
thraquinone derivative was developed in Europe in 
1901—followed in 1905 by the thioindigoids. During 
the ensuing decade, many new fast colors were un- 
covered. Their advent broadened the opportunities of. 
the textile industry by permitting the production of 
colored goods of hitherto unobtainable fastness. 

Because of the urgent industrial need for vat dyes, 
Du Pont started active research in this field in 1910. 
Indigo was the first color to appear in 1917. 

The lack of raw materials necessary for synthesizing 
vat colors proved a barrier to rapid progress. The first 
successful American production of anthraquinone 
colors took place in 1919. Today, Du Pont is the larg- 
est producer of vat dyes in America. 

The range now includes 185 products marketed un- 
der the registered trade-marks of: 

The area in which they are produced comprises 300,- 
000 square feet in one of the largest structures of its 
kind. Their manufacture is highly complicated, Many 
individual colors require as high as twenty complete 
chemical operations. The time involved in the com- 
plete finishing of a vat color varies specifically with 
the color, but three to five weeks of continuous opera- 
tion are generally required. 

The most careful supervision during production is 
constantly exercised. Dyes of uniform quality and 
consistency are thus available. 


(| PONT E. |. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. (INC.) 


OVESTHFFS 


Organic Chemicals Dept., Dyestuffs Division 
Wilmington, Delaware | 
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Saco-Lowell 


continues to maintain its unbroken 
record of bringing to its customers 


the most advanced improvements 


and developments 
velopments 


LONG DRAFT SPINNING which has improved 


quality, simplified cotton spinning — at the 
same time lowering operating and mainte- 


nance costs. 


TAPE DRIVE which stabilized spindle speeds — 


and made it possible to secure stronger yarns 


of more even, uniform twist. 


SPINDLES with heat-treated spring-tem- 
pered blades and oversize oil bases — 
improvements which have made 
present-day high speeds possi- 


ble and practical. 


and 


Wooden Sleeve Spindle — 
and Vitritex Rings 


In the past many mills have — with profit —in- 
stalled Saco-Lowell Better Draft as the first stage 
‘in a modernization plan. Now these mills can 
enter a second phase of this plan by installing 
Saco-Lowell modern high speed Wooden Sleeve 
Spindles and Vitritex Rings. 


Frames so fitted, although not comparable with 
our modern high duty equipment, are in a better 
competitive position — since higher speeds of 
spindle and traveler are feasible. 


The installation of a test unit operated under your 
own conditions will quickly show you what im- 
provements can be obtained with these new 
assemblies. 


Our engineers will be glad to prepare a fact- 
finding survey promptly on request. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


60 BATTERYMARCH STREET, BOSTON. MASS. 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. GREENVILLE, S&S. C. ATLANTA, GA. 
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Personality Power 


By W. M. McLaurine, Secretary 


American Cotton Manufacturers Association 


WOULD like to speak to you for a little while on the 

| subject, The Personality of Power. Digressing from 

your general subjects of manufacturing processes to 

study the problem of human processes is wise in this 
period of our industrial life. 

Human personality with its many misunderstandings 

and demands is actively asserting itself in the industrial 


picture. Leadership in its very true sense is now demand- 


ed of all people who supervise others. 

The highly sensitive social mind is alert to its rights 
and respects and every supervisor who desires to conduct 
his work with the least friction and with the greatest suc- 
cess must be able to function intelligently in this field. 

In this multitude of people who work, and among those 
who supervise, there are many types, which naturally 
group themselves according to their dominant personali- 
ties. To try to describe the characteristics of these groups 
and then to prescribe treatments for them would be as 
large an undertaking as to try to describe human physical 
diseases and then prescribe cures. It is an impossible 
task, and yet one’s personality is largely the determina- 


Attitudes represent largely qualities of mind, and hab- 
its represent abilities. | 

In thinking of attitudes, we naturally like the man of 
poise—the man who in success or failure—in times of 
stress and strain, when heat and passion can so easily 
enter a situation, walks and talks calmly and reasonably 
and can keep his head clear. 

He is the man who invites co-operation and _ respect. 
We like the open-minded man, the man who knows much 
but is willing to learn more. The man who knows that 
some one else has an idea worth listening to. 

We like a friendly man whose judgment is made after 
all of the facts are considered and whose decision is made 


with a “face saving” consideration for all. 


tive factor in success or failure. It is the factor in leader-. 


ship that makes work a joy or a burden. 

The statements made thus far tend to create an emotion 
of acquiescence or approval, but still some one may ask 
what should be the ingredients of this personality of 
power—this leadership that delizhts. | 

Here again definitions must be general, but Dr. Link, 
in his “Return to Religion,” gives the best definition of 
the personality of power that I have read. I give you his 
definition in my words. Personality is the possession of 
those qualities of mind that please others and those habits 
of life that serve others. : 

There is nothing selfish or egocentric in this definition 

-it is objective and altruistic. It glorifies self in the re- 
flected glory of service for others. 


Attitudes and Abilities 


This definition breaks itself down into two natural 
divisions—attitudes and abilities. 


*Presented by Mr. McLaurine at the Spring Meeting 
Northern N. 
tion. 


of the 
C.-Va, Division of the Southern Textile Associa- 


Thus we could go on and on mentioning perseverance, 
initiative, dependability, fairness, rightly sharing respon- 
sibility, patience, courage, courtesy, tact and dozens of 
other qualities which we all admire. 

It is not difficult for any one to analyze the people 
whom he admires and pick out those qualities of charac- 
ter which he so much likes. Humanity is largely the same 
hence it is reasonable to suppose that if we like those 
qualities, other people like them also. 

We can also take the negative side and find those qual- 
ities that displease us and thus endeavor to eliminate 
them from our mental attitudes, if by chance, we should 


_ possess them. 


In discussing these objectionable qualities or attitudes 
we are not referring to their occasional expression, al- 


though they may be dangerous even when used occasion- 


ally, but we are discussing the set of abiding attitudes. 

The older we grow and the longer we hold one position, 
the more necessary it is for us to take stock of ourselves, 
in order that destructive characteristics may not ingraft 
and ingrain themselves in our personalities. 


Ability To Serve Others 


Now, we come to the “abilities of life that serve oth- 
ers.” In this day of insecurity and change, everyone 
wants to be economically secure. The only way that I 
know to be economically secure is to have abilities of 


(Continued on Page 40) 
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Eastern Carolina 


Division 


Meets at N. C. State Textile School 


The first part of the stenographic report of the meeting 
was published in the issue of May 15th, and covered a 
short talk by Prof. T. R. Hart, a talk by Dean J. W. 
Harrelson, and discussion.on the subject of the running 
of raw stock dyed cotton. A continuation of the steno- 
graphic report follows: 


W. H. Miley: Well, we will go to the next question 
now: “What are the advantages of using oil spray on cot- 
ton? Best methods and ‘place of application. Does oil 
spraying affect the life of top rolls in carding and spinning 
processes? Best methods and place of application. Per- 
centage of oi to be used. 

How many people here use oil spray? 


D.F. Burns, Supt., Durham Hosiery Mills, No. 6, Dur- 
ham, N. C.: Iam one that used to use oil. I am not using 
it'at the present time. I found that using oil on the waste 


stock that we run, which is very coarse numbers, 5s and 


7s and 8s, I found it affected the breaking strength, it 
weakened, and for that reason we cut it out. Now, the 
only advantage I saw in it was it would hold dust down in 
the card room. It does do that. It helps the cleanliness 
of the room, considerably. 


W.H. Miley: You don’t think it helped the running of 
the work? 


D.F. Burns: No, I couldn’t tell it helped it any, except 
it hurt the breakage strength. : 


W.H. Miley: What percentage of oil did you use? 


D. F. Burns: Thirty-three and a third and a half of 
one per cent. 


W. H. Miley: Someone else that uses oil tell us what 
the advantages are? 


Oil Keeps Down Static 


B. F. Aiken, Carder, Erwin No. 5, Erwin, N. C.: We 
use oil spray on all our cotton, colored and white, and we 
find that the best method of putting it in for blending it is 
in the hoppers, in the opening room. I have run it through 
pipes, through suction line, and we didn’t get good results 
from it, but I think it really helps the cards, makes them 
strip better and settles the dust, and also keeps down elec- 
tricity in the cards. | 


W. H. Miley: In other words, to a certain extent, it 
takes the place of humidity? 

B, F. Aiken: Yes, sir, and helps the static electricity. 
We haven't any at all, hardly, and so far as the rollers is 
concerned, I don’t think if it is properly put in it will 
affect the top rollers. We use about two-tenths of one per 
cent, and where it is properly blended in I don’t think it 


would affect the top rolls at all. 
W.H. Miley: Someone else that is running oil? 


D. E. Long, Overseer Carding and Spinning, Oxford 
Cotton Mills, Oxford, N. C.: Mr. Aiken just told us he 
has run the oil in cotton several different places. I’d like 
for him to explain if he will, the advantages and disad- 
vantages he arrived at in using the oil at different points 
of the process? | : 


B. F. Atken: Well, I have used it in the pipe line, it 


was sucked, and it passed through so quick it never blend- — 


ed in. 
W.H. Miley: Explain what pipe line that is. 


B. F. Aitken: Taking the cotton conveyor line from the 
opening room to the picking room. 


W.H. Miley: You sprayed it into the mouth of that? 


B. F. Aitken: Yes, sir, for a long time and didn’t get 


good results; but belnding it in the hopper, spraying it — 


right on there, you get a better blend, and you can never 
tell it. 


W.H. Miley: Did it plug up the pipe line? 


B. F, Aitken: Sucked against the side of the pipe, and 
passed through so fast it wouldn’t penetrate into the cot- 
ton. It would stick to the sides of the pipe and dust 
would settle, and finally it would turn loose and a big 
hunk come loose. 


G. M. Gurley: Is the cotton cleaner of trash after us- 
ing oil? 


A. L. Oldham, Overseer Carding, Erwin Cotton Mills, 
Erwin, N. C.: I think it will do just as well; in fact, bet- 
ter at certain times. 


D. E. Long: Mr. Aiken told us about two places, that — 


is In the conducting flue and the blending hoppers in the 
opening drum. How about, have you put it directly in 
the beater chamber of the pickers? 


B. F. Atken: Not in the beater, I have run it behind 
the beater. in the feed roll. 


W.H. Miley: ‘That was sprayed on top of the lap be- 
hind the feed roll? 


B. F. Athen: Yes, sir. 

W.H. Miley: What did you find out about that? 
B. F. Atken: Plenty. 

W.H. Miley: Did it help you? 


Cotton Must Absorb Oil 


B. F. Aiken: Well, in using the oil I have found this: 
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you've got to give it time for the cotton to absorb the oil, 
then it doesn’t hurt then to clean the machine. Whenever 
you put the oil in the blending room, that’s the best place 


we have found to use it. It has a good deal of time in 


there before it gets to the cleaning machine; the cotton 
absorbs the oil, instead of having it wet on the outside. 
You won't have trouble with the oil if you give it time. 


W.H. Miley: The point you are making, if you spray 
it on the cleaning, it will spray it better? 


B. F. Aitken: Yes, sir. 

W.H. Miley: What per cent of oil did you run? 

B. F. Aiken: Three and quarter tenths. 

W.-H. Miley: Anyone use oil in the vertical opening? 


P. B. Parks, Jr.. We did have it at one time in the 
vertical opening, a very short while. 


W.H. Miley: What did you find out? 


P. B. Parks, Jr. It gummed up the bars so bad at the 
vertical opening we lost cleaning. We felt like we couldn't 
stand it. We moved it from that point over to the deliv- 
ery apron of the cleaning unit, and put oil on the cotton 
after having been cleaned, but before it went into the 
conveyor line, which, of course, is an air suction line, and 
we found it was very much better. We ran it there, | 
suppose, for a year or so, and got along, we thought, 
pretty well, until somebody suggested we try it in the bale 


breaker before it went into the vertical opening, instead of © 


spraying it as wé had first done in the mouth of the ver- 
tical opening. We ran it there for about a year and liked 
it even better. That amounts to about the same thing as 
putting it into blending hoppers if you have those instead 
of bale breakers. .Since that time we have put in hoppers 
and we have it on the hopper. If the hopper stops, it 
stops, and if it runs fast, that runs fast. 


W.H. Miley: Getting to the advantages of the oil. Do 
you find that the oil makes your work run better, do you 
think ? 


P. B. Parks, Jr.: 1 couldn't prove that. I think the 
biggest advantage of the oil as far as we are concerned, 
since we have dirty cotton in coarse numbers, is that it 
keeps the dust down. We have an awful lot of dust in the 
cotton we use. It would be a regular fog around the cards 
if we didn’t have the oil, and it also lays for the same rea- 
son, the small fibres loose out of the cards, so we don't 
have as much lint flying in the air. That is the biggest 
reason we use it. Of course, in the dyed stock we want it 
to replace oil. Then another reason that we use it, some- 
times we have to run up on the oil, is that occasionally we 
get in a large lot of cotton from some Western arid region 
where the cotton hasn’t had the same moisture in it as it 
has around here, and in that case we have to give it more 
oil to compensate for lack of oil or moisture, whichever it 
is, in the natural cotton. In that respect it does help ma- 
terially, but as for being able to prove that the ends down 
for thousand spindle hours are less because of the fact it 
has oil in it or doesn't have, I am not prepared to prove it. 


W. H. Miley: That has been about my experience. | 
had a particular experience and reason for asking him 
about the work running better, because the blending hop- 
pers we were talking about a while back, putting it in— 


Mr. Oldham and I have charge of the opening room there 
for both plants. We found it necessary to cut out the oil 
three or four days. We didn’t say anything to anybody 
about it, and about the third day, Mr. Aiken was on our 
necks about it. It seems the oil does help, although I 
have made tests and couldn't find any ends down benefit. 


Does Oil Benefit Spinning Room? 


G. E. Moore, Supt., J. M. Odell Mfg. Co., Bynum, N. 
C.: Id like to ask what the condition is. Now we get the 
idea, working conditions are better in the card room. 
What about after it leaves the card room, in the spinning 
room, and: then another thing, how about new cotton, 
cotton that isn’t quite cured out. Maybe some of these 
fellows haven’t had much experience with that kind; we 
do. We use cotton occasionally that is green. I wonder 
what the experience is with oil in those cases, after it gets 
to the spinning room and then with green cotton? 

W.H. Miley: Can someone give him that information? 
Who can give him that? 

B. F. Aitken: We use the oil on green cotton the same 
as dry cotton, but at times you strike a wet spell, and it 
is well enough to put in two teeth of twist, something like 
that to take care of it; that is about the only thing. 


W. H. Miley: In other words, you find if you have 


green cotton, you might get too much oil? 


B. F. Aiken: Yes, green cotton naturally is a little slip- 
pery anyway. 

W.H. Miley: Can anyone give the information about 
what affect of the oil is in the spinning? 


D. F. Lanter, Supt., Oxford Cotton Mills, Oxford, N. 
C.: We use the oil spray and we have the same trouble, 
have had in the past, that has been mentioned, and that 
is, of the gumming, not only the bars and under the 
beater, but the screen. It actually got so bad we have 
had to have a very stiff brush there and every change of 
eight hours we had to have the men brush that screen out. 
sometimes get as much as a pound and a half or two 
pounds of dust and lint that corroded, gummed around 
the screen, and, of course, that fact affected the cleaning. 
and the lay up of the cotton in a smooth way on the 
screen. We changed from that to the pressure system of 
spraying to the wiping system. Immediately after chang- 
ing to the new system of applying the oil, we found we 
could throw the brush away. We didn’t need it, and we 
have been getting along in a very satisfactory way with 
oil; wouldn’t be without it for anything, because on 
coarse work there is a lot of flying lint and dust and. the 
mill is entirely a different place to work in, not only in 
the card room, but throughout the mill, spinning and fin- 
ishing and all. I do think, however, that oil has some bad 
effect on rollers. There has been more quarreling and 
fussing around our little plant on account of rollers in the 
past year and a half or two years than there has before in 
35 years all put together. 


W. H. Miley: Do you use leather rolls? | 
D. F. Lanter: Yes, sir. 


W.H. Miley: What per cent oil do you use, Mr. La- 
nier? 
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D. F. Lanier: We are using about four-tenths of one 
per cent, 


W.H. Miley: Let me ask you a question. I have made 
one or two tests in the past on oil to see if it added to the 
weight of the yarn, and I couldn’t find it did. Do you 
find it adds to the weight of the yarn? 


Seems To Damage Rollers 


D. F.. Lanier: 1 don’t know that I have found that to 
be absolutely true. I have hoped it was true. We had 
gone along hoping. It isn’t doing us harm except on the 
rollers, and in the card room and rollers in the spinning 
room. I don’t know. I wish somebody would tell me what 
that damage is to the rollers. It seems to sort of pack the 
foundation of your roller or something, and it is at the 
end where the yarn or roller doesn’t go to the end, the 
traverse is just so long, and you have got a crease every- 
where the stock runs on the roller, and after a few weeks 
in some cases, the crease gets so noticeable, I think it 
affects the drafting of the work and you don’t get as even 
a work as you ought to get, and we have been working a 
year on that now, and I don’t think we have made much 
progress. We are blaming it on bad rollers and every now 
and then we get the man down here and cuss him out. 
Since he is not here today, we will tell you we think the 
oil is having something to do with that; we are putting 
too much oil into it. 


W.H. Miley: You are putting the oil into the picker? 


D. F. Lanier: Under the second beater in the breaker, 
and we are not having any bad effect from gumming or 
corrosion on the bars or on the screen. It is going along 
nicely and certainly keeps the lap pin smooth and nice, 
and that nigger saves his back, because it pulls out a lot 
easier, and I think it works better all the way through. | 
have noticed it keeps the card clothing smoother, shiny, 
and clean. If anybody can tell us what to do to improve 
the roller condition and stop using so many rollers, it will 
be helpful. 


W. H. Miley: Can anyone else help him? Have you 
changed your twist in the roving? 


D.F. Lanier: Yes, sir, we have taken out twists two or 
three different times and the overseer’s face got about 
that long. 


W.H. Miley: And it hasn’t helped you any? 


D. F. Lanier: It helped some, and we have opened up 
the roller some; I think that has helped some. 


W.H. Miley: 1 don’t know, but I feel like four-tenths 
of one per cent is high, particularly put at that weight 
and point. At one time we put three-tenths of one per 
cent on the pickers and found it too much at that point. 
It gummed up the grid bars pretty bad and loaded the 
cards. I could see results in the spinning room and the 
winding, around the winder guides accumulation of trash, 
more than usual; you rub it off the guides and it gave a 
greasy feeling, felt greasy. We had that trouble. We didn’t 
have trouble with the rollers, If we did, no one said any- 
thing about it. 


Cork Rollers Suggested 


P. B. Parks, Jr.. Mr. Lanier is asking for help on his 
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rollers. If he has got leather covered rolls, he can’t take 
them out and buff them. If he had cork rolls, though, he 
would be able to take them out and buff them occasion- 
ally, have a small amount sliced off and present a new 


surface and as for having the packing trouble, I don’t’ 


think he’d have it. Really, buffing the roll is not as ex- 
pensive as it sounds. If you buff it often enough and 
lightly enough it is good from the time you put it on until 
you decide the cushion is getting too thin and you take it 


off. 


A. R. Marley, Supt., Plant No: 6, Erwin Cotton Mills 
Co., Durham, N. C.: What it does to help the work or 
not, we don’t know. We. are not using oil spray now. | 
once had the opportunity to run a pretty extensive test 
and the test covered a period of about a month and it was 
was carried all the way through the spinning and through 


-ends down tests on spoolers, and it was five hundred siz- 


ings and breaks made. Out of those sizings and breaks it 
did show more evenness: the varn was more even and had 


a better breaking strength. The biggest advantage, | 


think, like the gentlemen have said before, though, is 
keeping down the fly in the card room. It does do that 
very well. 

W. H. Wiley: You think the yarn was more even? 

A. R. Marley: Yes, sir. . 

W.H. Miley: At what point was that oil applied? 


A. R. Marley: This particular case it was put in as the 
cotton came from the opening machinery, right into the 
pipe, about three-tenths of one per cent. That five hun- 
dred breaks should give a pretty good idea of it and it did 
have a better breakage strength. 


P. B, Parks, Jr... What did Mr. Lanier mean by wiping 
instead of spraying it on?. 


D.F. Lanier: Mr. Long can tell you about that. 


Oil Helps Control Humidity Troubles 


D. E. Long: Mr. Lanier has always been capable of 
providing himself with a shock absorber, and I happen to 
be it this morning. Of course, before when it was sprayed, 
it was on compressed air. Now it is a gravity feed to a 
little square brass bar, runs the length of the beater cham- 
ber. That is set close to the beater so as to feed by grav- 
ity; it seeps out. It is arranged with little hairline wires 
inside of it. It will seep out gradually across there as the 
beater brings the cotton from the feed rolls, it wipes it off 
the hollow brass bar there. And while I am on my feet, | 
might say that I have gotten myself to believe that oil 
spray does help in making your work not so susceptible 
to humidity changes. Sometimes we don’t have any way 
of governing the amount of humidity whenever the 
weather man says otherwise, and it gets extremely high. 
After using oil sprays we don’t have any trouble at all if 
the humidity wants to go up to 85, it still runs good and 


don’t lap up on the bottom or top rolls; and I have got- 


ten myself to believe oil did that, whether I have gotten 
anybody else to believe it or not, I couldn’t say. 

W. H. Miley: I think that is right, you will have less 
changes on account of weather conditions. There is one 
point that wasn’t brought up about the place, better place 
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Weaving and Slashing Discussed at 


S. C. Meeting 


7 Division of the Southern ‘Textile Association was 

held Saturday, April 20, 1940, at the Drayton Com- 
munity House, Spartanburg, $. C., with G. G. Simmons, 
Plant Superintendent of Drayton Mills, presiding. 


a Weavers’ Section Meeting of the South Carolina 


The first part of the report of the meeting was pub- 
lished in the May 15th tssue,.and contained largely an 
address by Wm. F. Robinson, general manager of the 
North Carolina Finishing Co., Salisbury, N. C., in whtch 
he discussed problems that are common with the finisher 
and the weaver. He brought out a number of points 
whereby the weaver may overcome faults that might come 
up in the finishing plant when they would not show up 
normally in the weave room. 


A stenographic report of the remainder of the meeting 
follows: 


Robt. E. Stutts, Supt., Woodside Mill, Simpsonville: 
Mr. Robinson, I have one or two questions I'd like to ask. 
You stated that 2 to 244% was expected in’ seconds in 
shirt manufacturing. 


Mr. Robison: That is what they have. 


Mr. Stutts: What per cent do they have on prints and 
spun rayon? 


Mr. Robinson: As I said, I am not familiar with the 
rayon business. I understand there are two trades on 
' spun rayons—shirt manufacturers and uptown buyers of 
rayon fabrics. I would say the larger shirt manufacturers 
probably would permit more than 2 or 2!'4% on spun 
rayons because they are making sports shirts without 
dress collars. The only defect would be under the laper. I 
know they are not as fussy on sports shirts as they are on 
dress shirts. | 


Mr. Stutts: Lately on our orders, we have been re- 
quested in sending out cotton prints to roll more of these 
goods. Is there a tendency on the part of finishing com- 
panies to go more to rolls than to bales? 


Mr. Robinson: It depends upon the finisher’s set-up. 
If you put it up in rolls with seams, if the finisher has a 
set-up with that requirement—it will save the expense of 
a sewing machine himself. If you don’t sew it, he has got 
to. 


Mr. Stutts: The difficulty is, you have got to inspect it 
and then roll it. Is it a big advantage to the finishing 
companies? 


Mr. Robinson: In some cases. 


Mr. Stutts: It costs the mill more. I notice that in 
prices, we get very little more. 


Mr. Robinson: If it is more expensive to the mill, I'd 
say it is to the finisher’s advantage. I know a few Eastern 
plants who would prefer the goods on rolls and it is to 
their advantage and does result in a saving to them. 


Substitute for Burlap On Rolls 


Mr. McNeil: Are there any satisfactory substitutes on 
roll goods for burlaps, from your point of view? 


Mr. Robinson: In my experience, I haven't heard of 
any. Most finishers will reclaim them. They wouldn't be 
particularly open minded to the New York market asking 
for a substitute. Burlap costs nothing— 


Mr. McNeill: Any objection to a cheaper material, 


such as paper? 


Mr. Robinson: There are lots of goods shipped from 


‘nearby mills simply wrapped in paper and if they are 


carefully wrapped, | don’t know why it should not be 
perfectly satisfactory. That is in carloads, shipments of 
carloads, 


Mr. McCombs: Mr. Robinson, I want to ask one ques- 
tion that I have had trouble with in bleaching and dyeing 
—especially dyed goods not bleached—where the filling is 
treated to keep it from kinking. The bottom bobbin takes 
up more of that condition than the upper. When that 
filling runs off, you have got some few threads across the 
warp that stained more than the dyed fabric not bleached 
and leaves streaks across it. 


Mr. Robinson: 1 never have had that trouble. What 
type of material was used to keep the filling from kink- 


ing? 


Mr. McCombs: Several types. 
Mr. Robinson: What basis? 
Mr. McCombs: Lubricant. 


Mr. Robinson: There is a lubricant to. keep the yarn 
from kinking and also a lubricant for the dye. It makes it 
go in. You can take a hank of yarn dipped in oil and one 
not dipped in oil and the one that is dipped in oil is 
darker. 

Mr. McCombs: 1-was just looking over the light duck 
in the mills. These goods went to the dye plant and came 
back and every place where the bobbin ran over there 
were several streaks across the dyed piece of goods. It 
almost showed up like a shuttle. 


Mr. Robinson: When there is no treatment, if the yarn 
is not even, the dyeing is not even. 


Mistakes in Yardage 


Mr. Stutts: It seems that, according to our selling 
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agent, if there were ever a mistake made, the mill always 
makes it. Is there any possibility of the bleachery or fin- 
ishing plant making a mistake in counting the amount of 
yardage? (Laughter.) 


Mr. Robinson: You hear about the mistakes you make 


and we hear about ours. We can’t check. The shirt cutter 
says there were 70 yards and the invoice says 80 yards. 


Mr. Stutts: That is the position we are in. We have to 
take your word. 


Mr. Robinson: Here is one thing we find with those 
goods. Generally the mills put the yardage on the case 
and you have the bale ticket. You can insist on some 
evidence. We do. We don’t always get it but we insist on 
it. You can notify the finisher that you won’t adjust it 
unless you have some evidence. You might not succeed 
the first time but you ought to the second time. We 
usually find there was an error in cutting off a quarter of 
a yard. There is no reason why any finisher can’t do that. 


Mr. Stutts: Suppose there is a misplaced piece of 
goods. According to the report from the cloth room, it 
goes out. They said there was 20 pieces in the bale. 


Mr. Robinson: 
19? 


Mr. Stutts: Yes. 
Mr. Stutts: 


And the finisher claims there were only 


Mr. Robinson: 
evidence. 


Mr. Stutts: Suppose it is in our favor? 


Mr. Robinson: Then you wouldn't pay. (Laughter.) 
Thank you again for allowing me to be here with you 
today. (Applause. ) 


Chairman Simmons: Mr. Robinson, for myself I would 
like to say that your talk has been most instructive and 
most interesting and I think we have all already been 
paid for the trouble of coming out here this morning by 
your talk. I know I got a lot of information and I am 
sure every one of you did and I want to thank you for 
coming down from Salisbury this morning to be with us 
and tell us these things and we want to extend to you an 
invitation to come back and meet with us at any of our 


meetings and bring any of your men along that you care. 


to. I believe the temper of this crowd is such that you 
will be able to get out safely. If you do need any help, I 
see George Moore back there. I think he and Falls Thom- 
ason together will assist you out. 

Well, fellows, we have another treat on our program. 
Lewis Burgess is going to talk to us a few minutes. Mr. 
Burgess is thoroughly familiar with all loom parts and I 
imagine he knows every man in this room. He probably 
calls on them and in dealing with the different mills, he 
has probably run into ideas and maybe had ideas of his 
own that will help to bring down supply costs. I don’t 
think that will be interesting to any of you except to us 
Drayton boys. We are the only ones troubled with sup- 
plies. Mr. Burgess will talk to us on “How To Keep 
Down Supply Costs.” Mr. Burgess. (Applause.) 


Lewis Burgess, Supply Salesman, Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works, Charlotte, N. C.: Mr. Chairman, Ladies 
and Gentlemen: (Reads.) 


The finisher says it wasn’t in the weight. 


The weight of the bale is irrefutable 
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How To Keep Down Loom Supply Costs 


The cost of supply parts can be accurately appraised 
only when loom efficiency is considered. 

The attainment of high loom efficiency is the goal of all 
mill men as well as of the loom manufacturers. 

In the consideration of how the loom supply costs can 
be best kept down, it is well to be reminded that we are 
dealing with the department which represents the largest 
item of.expense in the entire mill. 

The economic program in the old-time mill was one 
which restricted the use of supplies, a Pare of which is 
revealed in the following story: 

Some years ago (number uncertain) when the mills 
hauled their freight to and from the depot on wagons, the 
president and the superintendent of a small mill were 
standing on the mill platform where a load of freight was 
unloaded. The president recognized one of the pieces of 
freight as abox of shuttles and instructed the superintend- 
ent to have them put out of sight immediately for, said 
he, “If.the loom fixers find out we have some new ones, 
they will be calling for them.” 

This idea of economy has. almost gone the way of the 
old “T” models, but occasionally we see one still going 
strong. 


1. What Are Loom Supply Costs? 

(a) Shuttles, pickers, strappings, sticks, cords, etc. 

(b) Machinery replacement parts. 

For a glimpse of what the average cost of supplies 
amounts to, let’s look at this breakdown of total cost, 
which, by the way, is for a typical cotton mill and one 
in which the cost is regarded as being higher than the 
average: 


26% 
100% 


2. How Do Loom Supply Costs Relate to Total Weaving 
Costs and to Total Cost? 


A further analysis reveals that the loom replacement 
parts equal only half of this 4% or, in other words, 2‘ 
of the weaving cost. Let it be understood now that the 
loom repair cost was not 2% of total expenditure but 2% 
of weaving costs. (Less than 1% of total cost.) 

These percentages’ may vary some from those express- 


ing the elements of cost in your own mills, but the princi- 


ple holds true, none the less. The cost of loom replace- 
ment parts is a very minute percentage of total mill cost. 

Some may say, “Why make so much ado over this 
small item?’’ It is obvious that to try to economize on 
the purchase of the material, which comprises several 
hundred items in even the smallest mills, that a few cents 
saved here and there would not, in a year’s time, amount 
to any considerable sum. With this in mind let us think 
of what is required of this material. 

‘To enable the looms to perform their function of pro- 
ducing as many yards of first quality fabrics per hour as 
possible.” 


Ever mindful of our goal, high efficiency, while study- 


ing the supply cost to keep it, as all other costs, at a mini- 
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mum, we should not overlook the fact that to restrict the 
use of parts in order to effect the saving of a few cents, 
we are very likely to lose several dollars in poor efficiency. 


3. Some Suggestions of How Supply Costs Can Be Kept 
Down 


(a) Loom fixers’ classes. 


To get the desired results in their weave room, loom 
fixers’ classes are no small contribution. 

The loom manufacturers are aiding in this program by 
supplying such data as settings and instructions on va- 
rious motions, lubrication charts and manuals. This ts 
largely restricted to the new family of looms, as they are 
so constructed as to require closer adjustment than the 
earlier looms. 

Loom stoppage, that arch-enemy to efficiency, is caused 
in the majority of cases by broken warp ends or filling. 
The misadjustment of the loom may be responsible for 
this or worn parts may contribute. 

This matter of broken yarn is one the loom manufac- 
turers can help overcome, only as it is related to some 
malfunctioning of the loom caused by misadjustment or 
worn parts. The loom manufacturers hold a responsibil- 
ity for correcting such situations as are found to be 
caused by parts failing—to that end, studies are contin- 
uously being made to ascertain what part or parts are the 
cause of most frequent stops. Corrective steps may re- 
quire the redesign of the part or changing to different 
materials of which the part is made. The success of this 
sort of work is dependent largely on the co-operation of 
the mills and the benefits of such co-operation are real- 
ized by the mills not only in the feduction of repair costs 
but in better production and low seconds. “The attain- 
ment of the highest efficiency possible is the only justifica- 
tion for the existence of the weave room.” 

In these days of speed and high efficiency, it is wisdom 
on the part of this body to look toward the measuring of 
the costs of your repair parts. 


(b) Supply Clerk with Accurate Records. 

The supply clerk is one whose duties sometimes are so 
varied and require him to be in so many places around 
the plant that he has to neglect the most important part 
of his duty, that of keeping a well arranged stock of sup- 
plies and also an accurate record of the use of each item. 

The maintenance of a running inventory or visible 
control. record of supplies is not a burden of a lot of book- 
keeping but a very essential phase of the proper keeping 
of records and one which will, after being put into effect, 
prove its merit by regulating the supply with the demand. 
As an example of what we mean—a mill, a few years ago, 
decided to clean up the supply room and put in some 
system of controlling the purchase and use of supplies, 
when the job was tackled. they found $200 worth of 
picker sticks they didn’t know they had. That is a lot of 
picker sticks. They were there. Another suggestion—the 
proper storage or proper warehouse keeping of these ma- 
terials. The shuttle manufacturers have come in for a lot 
of grief in days gone by, by reason of the storage of some 
shuttles up against a steam pipe that cooked all the glue 
out of them. The reed manufacturers have suffered by 
reason of some abuse to which reeds have been put when 
taken out of the loom. Instead of being put away in a 
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Warp Preparation Discussed 


orthern C-Va. Meeting 


HE Northern North Carolina-Virginia Division of 
ji the Southern Textile Association met at the White 
Oak Y. M. C. A., Greensboro, N. C., on the morn- 
ing of May llth. W. J. Jennings, of the Minneola Mig. 
Co., Gibsonville, N. C., is chairman of the Division and 
presided at the meeting. 
A stenographic report of the meeting follows: 


Chairman Jennings: Before we start into our regular 
program, I wish to appoint a nominating committee for 
the election of officers; and would like to appoint Mr. 
Howard Barton as Chairman of this Committee, and Mr. 
S. S. Holt as Assistant. This committee is to nominate a 
Chairman, Vice-Chairman, Secretary and one member to 
serve on the Executive Committee. 


Chairman Jennings: | am very glad at this time to pre- 
sent Mr. W. M, McLaurine, Secretary of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of Charlotte. 


(Mr. McLaurine’s talk appears on page 5.—Ed.) 


J. O. Thomas, Sec., Northern N. C.-Va. Div. of the 
Southern Textile Association: We certainly appreciate 
this fine message of Mr. McLaurine. We will now go 
into a discussion of warp preparation, the discussion to 
be led by J. F. Byrd, of Marshall Field & Co., Spray, 

Proper Fluidity of Starch 


Mr. Byrd: Our first question is, “What fluidity of 
starch is best to use in cotton warp dressing?” “In mixed 
staples?”’ What can you tell us about that, Mr. Holt? 


S. S. Holt, Supt., Mills Nos. 1 and 2, Travora Mig. 
(o., Graham, N. C.: I can't say as to the sizing of any 
. yarns except. cotton yarn, 

Mr. Byrd: Well, let’s take cotton yarns first. 

Mr. Holt: In our plant we use a 60 fluidity starch 
which is a very nice fluidity of starch for sizing cotton 
yarns 14’s to 30’s. We find that it gives us satisfaction, 

Mr. Byrd: How about you, Mr. Copland? 


J. R. Copland, Gen. Mgr., Virginia Mills, Swepsonville, 
N.C.: One reason I came to this meeting was to get an 
answer to that question. I would like to amend that ques- 
tion by adding to it, “What ts the best way to squeeze 
sizing out of warp; that is, to make a clean warp, to make 
it all the same, to be a sizeable warp?” 


Mr. Byrd: Can you answer that, Mr. Graves? 

J. F. Graves, White Oak Mill, Greensboro, N. C.: We 
handle denims up to 9’s and we get the best results with 
tapioca flour. We use it very thick. Denims are awfully 
coarse stuff and I don’t think that would apply to the 
average mill, 


Mr. Byrd: Mr. Reimer, can you help him on that? 
Charlotte, N. C.: Tl have to refer you to Mr. Rogers for 
that. | 

M. Weldon Rogers, Supt. Mills 1 and 2, Chadwick- 
Hoskins Co., Charlotte, N. C.: On fine numbers we use 
imported potato starch. We use about 90 lbs. to 130 gal- 


lons of water with the imported potato; 57’s to 60’s yarn 
on cotton. 


Mr. Byrd: It seems we all have different problems as 
to the counts of yarn. Does anyone have a happy medium 


SNAPPED AT THE MEETING 
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Greensboro, N. C. 


yarn that we can arrive at the best kind of starch to use? 
Mr. Lollis, will you give us your observations on this 
subject ? 


Ek. T. Lollts, Consolidated Textile Corp., Lynchburg, 
Va.: That question now of warp preparation covers a lot 
of territory. In answering that question, I couldn't give 
you a direct answer for this reason: first, I would want to 
know what numbers you were using and next I would like 
to know what per cent size you would want to use, about 
what humidity you would like to run in your weave room 
and about what temperature. That would cover all of 
that. I believe in running a cool weave room. I run a 
cool weave room in the winter time. I have to take my 
warp into consideration, too. We are running now 19’s. 
23’s and 3l’s. I take my cotton—-what staple cotton to 
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use, what humidity conditions I want to run the weave 
room and what temperature. Temperature depends a 
whole lot on what you want to do. Take the question of 
filling sloughing off during winter months—there’s a long 
story to that. Slashing is one of the most important parts 
in the mill, I don’t care how good a weave room you have, 


how good a spinner, if you don’t size that yarn your work 


is In vain. 


Mr. Byrd: .Warp preparation is certainly very impor- 
tant. | don’t think we could state definitely a fluidity that 
that would cover all the problems of all sizings. We would 
have to know all the conditions that would arise in the 
particular plant you are with but at the same time when 
we get a general discussion here of what your problems 
are, then. we can get a general idea of something that will 
be worthwhile to us as individuals. We would like to 
have some discussion on what you find has given you best 
results on mixed staples. 


Mr. Byrd: There seems to be no one here that runs 
‘mixed staples so there is no use to discuss this question. 
Let’s move on to our next one, “What temperature in 
drying is best for various types of yarns?” That could be 
discussed quite lengthy, too, I am sure. 


Mr. Royal: Those conditions would be so different in 
each mill that it seems to me that it would take too long 
to discuss the question, and bring out all the points prop- 
erly. 


Best Way To Squeeze Warps 


Mr. Byrd: Let’s discuss the question we have from the 
Hoor, “What ts the best way to squeeze warps to get them 
in the best possible condition?” 


_C. E. Walker, Dan River Cotton. Mills, Danville, Va.: 
My .experience on cleaning warp is about the only thing 
to do is to try to have as nice a finish flannel on the fin- 
ishing roll as possible. New flannel on a finishing roll will 
cause some sizing to be seen on the warp, that is, in a 
clear finish, and the next thing would be the right tem- 
perature in the size box. Keep your size at all times at a 
certain temperature so it would penetrate into the warp 
and not stay so much on top of the warp. This would 
probably clear up lots of it. Of course, to stop it all, | 
don't know anything we could do, especially on dark fab- 
rics. 

Mr. Byrd: What temperature do you think would be 
best? In other words, if you have any signs of this size 
remaining on the warp. That is so broad, the fluidity of 
the starch would enter into it. 


Mr. Walker: 1 would suggest around 200, 204. 


Mr. C.: This question is so broad, and brings in the 
number of yarns, amount of size you want to use and 
weight you want to put on it, that each individual case is 
a subject of its own. To make an individual answer to all 
of these questions it has to be a specific size and number 
of yarns and what you are going to weave it into. My 
question that I wanted discussed is the fact that sizing 
around 10s yarn, there is a tendency to not get all of the 
size out and to aggravate that situation, I am using direct 
dyes and if you get the temperature too high it goes to 
bleeding. I have a problem that I am needing some help 
on. Can you use something to get the dye not to bleed? 
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Mr. Byrd: The question that I might ask you in con- 
nection with this would lead me along these lines; just 
how hot a weave room do you have that this yarn goes 
into, this No. 10 that you speak of? Is it a high count or 
medium or low pick goods? 3 


Mr. C:: It isa pile weave, 33 1/3%% more in one warp 
than in the other. 


Mr. Byrd: In other words, the variation of your shade 
is more distinct on the pile than anywhere else. 


Mr. Lollis: Does your yarn have a tendency to look 


like it is glazed? 


Mr. C.: The pile does. Shows more in certain spots 
than in others. 


Mr. Lollis: ‘What temperature do you run on the small 
cylinder and what on the big cylinder at the slasher? 


Mr. C.: We start our temperature just low enough to 
keep the yarn from sticking on the first cylinder and 
barely dry to get it off the front. 


Mr. Lollis: Get your temperature about 20 or 24 de- 
grees apart from your large to small cylinders. {f you 
have any trouble about your yarn looking glazed then 
lower your temperature on your large cylinder and raise 
it on your small cylinder until they are 20 or 25 degrees 
apart. | 

Mr. C.: We have a seven-foot cylinder to use for dry- 
ing warp before entering the cylinder. We partially dry 
it in the dyehouse but further dry it on the seven-foot 


cylinder. Then it enters the size and goes over three other 
cylinders. 


Mr. Byrd: Is yours rinsed after dyeing previous to 
sizing? 

Mr. C.: It is rinsed and blown and then sized. When 
we rinse it we don’t even salt it. We first thought it was 
salt accumulating on it, right on the point of these piles. 
We could take a knife and scrape it off and it disap- 
peared. 


Mr. Byrd: Have you checked the condition of your 
size, that is as to whether it is acid or alkaline? 


Mr. C.: No, I haven't. 


Mr. Byrd: Does anyone know of some substance that 
he could use in there that wouldn't be detrimental to the 
sizing of the yarn and yet prevent excess bleeding of col- 


ors? 


Mr. C.: This trouble that we have, you can’t see it at 
the slasher. The warp looks clean and all right. 


Mr. Lollis: How is your shedding? 


Mr. C.: Have you seen these old-fashioned silk hand- 
kerchiefs that we use to brag about changing its color 
when looked at from different angles? Well, we've got the 
same thing. This morning we are putting on a sleeve roll 
covering made by one of the blanket people and hope to 
see what that will do. 


Officers for Coming Year 


Chairman Jennings: Before we go into the last part of 
the discussion, we will have the report of the Nominating 
Committee and Election of Officers. Mr. Barton, will you 
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give us the list of nominees at the present time: 


Mr. Barton: The nomination of officers by your com- 
mittee was as follows: 

Chairman, J. R. Copland, Gen. Megr., Virginia Mills, 
Inc., Swepsonville, N. C.; Vice-Chairman, T. C. Pegram, 
Supt., Erwin Cotton Mills Co., Cooleemee, N. C.: Secre- 
tary, J. O. Thomas, personnel manager, Marshall, Field 
& Co., Spray, N. C.; Member of Executive Committee, 
to replace T. C, Pegram, whose term expires at this time, 
R. H. Armfield, Asst. Supt., White Oak Mill, Greensboro, 

Note: There being no other nominations, the above 
were voted on and elected as officers for the coming year. 


Best Type of Filling Fork To Eliminate Broken and 
Mis-picks 


Chairman Jennings: We will now go into the second 
phase of our discussion, Weaving, which will be led by 
J. R. Copland, Virginia Mills, Swepsonville, N. C. 


Mr. Copland: Our first question is, “What type of fill- 
ing fork, single, double, or center, is best to eliminate 
broken and mispicks?” That is simple, most every man 
in this room room is connected with the weave room has 
some idea about that. Mr. Wentz, give us your idea on 
that. 


E. J. Wentz, Supt. of Weaving, Riverside & Dan River 
Mills, Danville, Va.: You ask me a question that I would 
have to apply to both Draper and box looms in answer- 
ing. I have never had experience on Draper loom with a 
center stop motion. There are two types of center stop 
motion. In my opinion, the best stop motion is the center 
stop motion on each pick. That is a modern C. & K. stop 
motion to prevent broken filling, etc. 


Howard Barton, Supt., Marshall Field & Co., Spray, 
N. C.: With 2 and 2 filling in acetate and rayon you 
have better success with your goods by using a center 
stop motion on box looms. 


A. J. Hill, Pomona Mfg. Co., Pomona, N. C.: I have 
had a little experience in about all kinds of stop motions, 
I reckon; center, side and double fork, but I believe on a 
heavy yarn that.a double fork is better than a single fork 
because that yarn is so heavy it will catch that fork. That 
is my experience with it. By using a double fork you 
have a chance at both ends, that is on suitings and up- 
holstery. I am using a Draper loom and getting good 
service. 


Mr. Copland: All of these questions can not appl) 
generally; it has to be a definite case. 


Mr. Wentz: We are on suitings, heavy yarns and run 
on Draper and on box looms. When you come to box 
looms on coarse numbers we are adopting the center stop 
motion and, of course, practically all loom men know this 
to be a very necessary thing. The stop motion must have 
a real brake on that loom to perform satisfactorily and | 
think the brake and stop motion are most important. We 
are getting very good results on mixed wool. 


Burling and Inspecting Grey Goods for Dyeing 
Mr. Copland: Our next question is, “What is the best 
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method of burling and inspecting grey goods for piece 
“dyeing?” 


Mr. Wentz: We have a lot of that work in our plant 
but it doesn’t come under my supervision. Our cloth Is 
carried direct from the loom to the inspecting department 
and naturally, I am closely associated with it and know 
the procedure. This is mostly done by hand pulling. We 
do have some power machines; that is, on regular cloth, 
shirtings and dress goods. We handle that one way. On 
suitings that is handled decidedly different. There are 
hundreds of girls in our suiting departtment that do the 
burling, pulled over a table and use an instrument, sew 
in mispicks and pulled threads, punch knots to back of 
cloth and get cloth ready for dyeing. Inspecting and 
burling must be done very carefully and in some cases we 
spend a lot of money to save a cut going into seconds. 


Mr. Royal: Wouldn’t it depend a great deal on the 
value of your cloth as to how much of that burling would 
go on? 


Mr. Wentz: That’s right, that determines the amount 
of time. Some of our fabrics are very costly and get more 
attention. Cheap fabric, of course, we don’t try to remove 
everything. Others need closer attention. 


Mr. Copland: We don’t do any piece dyeing but do 
make some rather expensive cloth and what you have said 
applies in our own case. We make some as cheap as 17c 
and make some for $1.17 and of course we won’t spend as 
much on the 17c as the $1.17. We don’t Jose as much. 


Mr. Byrd: 1 don’t know anything about burling and 
inspecting but I do know it is most important that when 
you do piece dyeing that if the cloth isn’t in the proper 
condition when the dyer gets it, he can’t turn out a first- 
class fabric. So many things enter into this inspecting 
that I think it should be well covered, particularly on 
your high priced goods and in your burling you naturally 
want to get all the trash out of there; mispicks sewed in, 
grease spots, etc., should be removed in burling and in- 
specting. I have seen a lot of piece goods ruined in the 
dyehouse due to the fact that they were not properly in- 
spected and burled and, of course, that’s beyond the con- 
trol of the dyer to a certain extent. We all know that in 
this day and time that production is a vital point in a 
plant and the dyer has to get his goods processed as 
quickly as possible to get his cost down and he shouldn't 
be held responsible for poor inspecting. 


_ Mr. Wentz: In our case it is true that we give the 
most attention to the most costly fabric. We don’t inspect 
any of our costly fabric by power. We found one thing 
absolutely necessary on our valuable fabrics and that is 
they have periodical inspection at the loom. On your 
cross dyeing, with decorations all in there, you can’t see 
with your eye, have to have trained inspectors at the 
loom. Our inspection is done in the weave room and then 
the burling is done in the inspecting room. 


L. A. Elmore, Asst. Supt., Rhodhiss Mills Co., Rhod- 
hiss, N. C.: Our narrow goods are inspected on tables 
and they pick up any places they can. We have to be very 
particular. After they finish, if they find it is our respon- 
sibility they charge the goods back to us and then it is 
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THE EDGE 


_That Prevents Fly Waste 
and Split Ends 


The swirling of the end in 
passing through the trav- 
eler produces smooth even 
yarn. 


This in turn reduces the 
fly waste to a minimum in 
the Spinning and Twist- 
ing of Cotton, Wool, 
Worsted, and Asbestos, 
also reduces the number 
of split ends in the throw- 
ing of Real and Artificial 
Silks. 


The Bowen Patented 
Bevel Edge 


The Bowen Patented 
Vertical Offset 


and 


The Universal 
Standard Ring 
Travelers 


ees Are the result of combined research and 
experience in manufacturing Ring Travelers and 
backed by most modern mechanical equipment. It is 
to your advantage to try these travelers. Made in 


all sizes and weights to meet every ring traveler re- 
quirement, 


Write for Samples 


U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. I. Greenville, 8. C. 


‘Amos M. Bowen, President and Treasurer 
Sales Representatives 


Wm. P. Vaughan 
P. O. Box 792 
Greenville, S. C. 


T. L. Maynard Oliver B. Land 
P. O. Box 456 P. O. Box 158 
Belmont, N. C. Athens, Ga. 


Traveler for Every Fibre | 
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The Bearing Company 


By David Clark 


| EING in New York and never having witnessed the 
B manufacture of ball bearings, I decided to visit 
the plant of The Fafnir Bearing Co. at New Brit- 

ain, Conn. 

Leaving New York at 6 A. M., my train reached Ber- 
lin, Conn., at about 8:45 o’clock, and from there a bus 
took me four miles to New Britain. 

It being still rather early to visit the plant, | hunted 
around for a coca-cola, and there being no drug store in 
sight, entered a-small store in which there was a fountain. 
No one was in sight, but finally a small bald-headed man 
appeared from somewhere in the rear. 


When I asked for a coca-cola, he made no move to get 
one, but stated that he had never heard of anyone drink- 
eS ing a coca-cola at 9 o’clock 
in the morning. Taken aback 
I stated rather emphatically 
that I had not asked for his 
opinion, but as he moved or 
rather staggered over to the 
fountain to make the coca- 
cola, | realized the situation, 
for he announced, as if in 
sorrow, “I have been on a 
bender for three days and 
the wife has been giving me 
hell.” Then, with brightened 
face, he added, “‘But the kid 
don't. The kid sticks by 

E. H. COOPER me.” 

Beart As I drank the coca-cola 
he proceeded to tell me the 
story of his life, how he had been on that street for 
thirty-five years as a push cart peddler, a clerk, a bar 
tender and finally as proprietor of the small store. Before 
| left he announced that I was a good fellow and could 
get a coca-cola any time | wanted it. The last I saw of 
‘the gentleman with the bender” he was staggering to- 
ward the rear room from which he had emerged for the 

unusual task of supplying a coca-cola at 9 A. M. 

Arriving at the Fafnir plant, | found that Chas. F. 
Stanley, the vice-president and sales manager, was at 
home because of a slight indisposition, but I was wel- 
comed by Stanley Cooper, the secretary and treasurer, 
whom I had known for some time. 


The name “Stanley” seems to predominate at the Faf- 
nir Bearing Co. The president is Maurice Stanley, the 
vice-president and sales manager is Chas. F. Stanley, the 
secretary and treasurer is Stanley Cooper, Stanley Prior, 
manager of distributor sales, and Stanley Berg of Char- 
lotte is the Southern representative, but believe-it-or-not, 
none of them are related. 


The name “Fafnir’ was coined like the word “kodak.” 


and is the name of a story book dragon who represented 
durability and strength. 

In 1909, the Hart & Coolley Co., of New Britain, ini- 
tiated experiments with the design and manufacture of 
ball bearings, and in 1911, when E. H. Cooper, the father 
of Stanley Cooper, and now chairman of the board of 
directors, came with the company, the office of Fafnir 
Bearing Co. consisted of one desk in the office of the 
Hart & Cooley Co. Today they have an immense plant 
and employ approximately 2,500 people. | 

One fact which is interesting and which reflects credit 

upon the management and the prod- 

uct, is that they are now manufactur- 

ing 50 per cent more bearings than in 

1937 and the annual output is far 
ahead of that of 1929. 

Mr. Cooper assigned me as my 
guide over the plant a very intelligent 
young man named Van Dorn. He 
was a graduate of Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology but had spent 
several years working in the various 
departments of the Fafnir Bearing 
Co. 

I had been with him only a short time when I realized 
that he was thoroughly sold on his company and the 
quality of the goods it produced. 

While the Fafnir Bearing Co., of course, making bear- 


A Fafnir Bearing 


Plant of The Fabnir Bearing Ce., New Britain, Conn. 


ings for many purposes and industries, | asked Mr. Van 
Dorn to devote most of our time to those bearings in- 
tended for the textile field. The most important in this 
field are bearings for spinning frame cylinders. 

All of the employees of the Fafnir Bearing Co. are not 
at New Britain. Because of the extreme importance of 
having the steel bars and wire meet exacting require- 
ments, a considerable organization is located at the fur- 
naces and rolling mills from which the raw material is 
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secured and are constantly checking and testing steel 
which is being made for them. 

Most people think primarily of steel balls when they 
think of ball bearings, but the inner and outer races 
and also the retainers or separators, which hold the balls 
in position, are equally important. 

The rough forged rings from which the bearings are 
made are produced by heating a bar to 2,100 degrees and 
after “upsetting” the end, cutting it off and forging into 
a ring which looks like a black and scaly piece of iron. 

These rough rings are placed in a normalizing furnace 
and heated to 1,700 degrees, after which they are allowed 
to cool off slowly. The normalizing is to obtain a uniform 
grain structure. 


. To soften the rings enough for cutting they are put. 


into annealing furnaces, heat- 
ed to 1,460 degrees and then 
allowed to cool slowly. They 
then go to automatic .maga- 


which, working in pairs, ma- 
chine one face and bore and 
then the opposite face and 
outside diameter. The toler- 
ance of the groove which is 
to hold the balls is plus or 
minus .00025 of an inch. 
| was very much impress- 
ed with the large number of 
new, and recently installed 
machines, in the’ Fafnir 
Bearing Co. plant and it was 
evident that they believed in 
modernization. 


STANLEY BERG 
Southern Representative 


After the rings are slotted and race grooved they are 
put into pyrometer-controlled furnaces and heated to the 
point that the steel loses its magnetism and then quenched 
in oil to secure high hardness. They are then subjected to 
warm air for the pur- 
pose of removing some 
of the hardness and 
substituting toughness 
therefor. 

They then pass to 
grinders, the most im- 
portant process being 
the grinding of the ball 
races with oscillating 
erinders. The rings, 
which are checked fre- 
quently during the 
manutacturing process- 
es, are then checked 
several times for 
squareness, size race 
contour diameter and 
concentricity. 

They then pass to grinders, the most important process 
being the grinding of the ball races with oscillating grind- 
ers. The rings, which are checked frequently during the 
manufacturing processes, are then checked several times 
for squareness, size race contour diameter and concen- 
tricity. | 


Self-Aligning Ball Bearings for Cylinders 


zine feed chucker machines 
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At one stage of manufacture they are checked for 
strength, and against imperfections, in the metal by a 
machine which measures the magnetism. Although I have 
had considerable engineering experience, I had never seen 
a machine of that kind. | me 

All of the smaller sized balls are cold forged from wire 
which is fed into forging machine. The large balls are 
forged, or headed, as it is called, from large round bars 
which have been heated. 

The balls then pass through much the same processes 
as the bearings. They are normalized, annealed, rough 
ground, finished ground, polished and then inspected sev- 
eral times for pits, crushing strength, and roundness 
which has to be within .0010 of an inch. | 

I passed through large assembly rooms in which the 
balls are fitted into the bearings and the retainers placed 
in position and there again I found repeated inspections. 

In one room they were assembling aircraft bearings 
and I imagine that in a few weeks the employees in that 
department will be greatly increased. 

A large room upon the top floor, in which ten to fifteen 
men are regularly employed, was devoted exclusively to 
testing bearings. It produced no goods and must entail a 
considerable expense, but from it the Fafnir Bearing Co. 


learn about the bearings they produce. 


It operates 24 hours per day and on Sunday, too, be- 
cause bearings are being tested for life, for the effect of 


Testing Bearings by Magnetism 


various degrees of temperature and many kinds of lubri- 
cants. Other bearings are being tested for seal against 
dust with a fan constantly blowing against them. 

In a noise proof room, bearings are tested for noise. A 
microphone is attached. to the bearings and a machine 
records the noise if the bearings chatter at all. My voice 
would make the recording needle take great jumps. 

There were many buildings and many floors and I was 
tired when Mr. Van Dorn took me. back to Mr. Stanley 
Cooper’s office. I wished to see Don Davidson, the pub- 
licity manager, but. just as I started towards his office a 
visitor went in and I was told that he would be there for 
some time. 


I left the factory of The Fafnir Bearing Co, with great 
respect for any organization which could do all the things 
which they are doing. 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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Largest Crowd Ever To 


Attend S.T.A. Convention 
At Blowing Rock 


DVICES from the Mayview Manor, convention 
Asan for the Southern Textile Association’s 

annual meeting, to be held in Blowing Rock, N. C., 
June 7th and 8th, indicate that the crowd this year will 
be the largest in recent years, if not a record crowd. 


Advance reservations have already completely filled the 
Mayview Manor, but attention is called to the fact that 
there are other hotels close to convention headquarters 
that are open, and they will be able to handle any num- 
ber of reservations. The Green Park Hotel and the Blow- 
ing Rock Hotel are very near the Mayview Manor and 
offer splendid accommodations at reasonable rates. 


Rhododendron should be in full bloom during the con- 
vention and the mountains are never more beautiful. The 
National Parkway Drive, probably the most beautiful 
road in the United States, is open now in the Blowing 
Rock section, and many of those attending will be able to 
make part of their trip over this magnificent drive. 


Program 


The program promises to be exceptionally good this 
year, and it will be well worth the while to the mill men 
who attend. Speakers for the Friday morning session are 
Dr. H. E. Spence, A.B., A.M., B.D., D.D., of Duke Uni- 
versity, an accomplished speaker; and R. J. Cheatham, 
head of the Cotton Processing Division of the Southern 
Regional Research Laboratory. Mr. Cheatham will tell 
of the plans for cotton research in the million dollar lab- 
oratory now under construction in New Orleans, La., and 
his talk should be of intense interest to every mill man in 
the South. | 

Friday afternoon will be devoted to the annual golf 
tournament, set-back tournament, bridge tournament, 
horse-shoe pitching, and other sports. A tour of local 
spots of interest is planned for the ladies. 

A surprise is promised for the Friday night banquet 
this year, with more prizes in store than at any past con- 
vention. 

Saturday morning speakers are Wm. J. Ashmore, 
Southern editor of Textile World, who will report on his 
recent extensive tour of the textile centers of South Amer- 
ica and conditions there; and S$. F. Kimball, district en- 
gineer for the Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., who will 
demonstrate and talk on textile mill safety. The annual 
business session and election of officers will follow this. 


Thursday Night Banquet 


Opening of the convention proper will be preceded on 
Thursday evening by the annual banquet of the Associate 
Members’ Division, composed of the traveling representa- 
tives of mill equipment and supply manufacturers. 

Harvey B. Rogers, of Charlotte, Chairman of the Divi- 
sion, will preside at the banquet, which will be held in the 
ball room of the hotel. Following the meal there will be a 
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floor show of ten acts, staged by a group of professional 
dancers from Atlanta. The Mayview Manor orchestra 
will furnish the music. 

Officers and members of the Board of Governors of the 
Association will be honor guests of the Associate Mem- 
bers’ Division at this event, and all mill men are invited 
to attend. 

In addition to supplying the entertainment for the 
Thursday evening banquet, the Associate Members’ Divi- 
sion is contributing as usual to the purchase of prizes for 
the Association Golf Tournament and other events. 

Ernest J. Eaddy, of Spartanburg, is vice-chairman of 
the Division. 


J. C. Chapman Elected President of S. C. Cotton 
| Manufacturers’ Association 


James A. Chapman, of Spartanburg, S. C., president of 
Inman Cotton Mills of Inman & Riverdale Cotton Mills 
of Enoree, was elected president of the Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Association of South Carolina at the closing ses- 
sion of the two-day annual meeting in High Hampton, 
N.C., May 24th and 25th. 

Mr. Chapman has been identified with the textile in- 
dustry in this section for many years. A graduate oi 
Wofford College, he succeeded his father, the late James 
A. Chapman, Sr., as president of the two mills. The elder 
Chapman founded Inman Cotton Mills many years ago. 

Other officers named were S. H. Swint, Graniteville, 
vice-president; Dr. William P. Jacobs, executive vice- 
president and treasurer; and J. B: Harris, Greenwood: 
B. B. Gossett, Anderson; George Wright, Great Falls: 
H. K. Hallett, Kendall Mills; W. P. Hamrick, Columbia; 
B. F. Hagood, Easley; M. C. Cates, Spartanburg; C. B. 
Nichols, Anderson, and C. E. Hatch, Greenville, directors. 

Featuring the closing session of the annual meeting 
was a talk by Dr. C. F. Murchison, president of the 
Cotton-Textile Institute. Marshall Beattie, of Greenville, 
discussed traffic conditions and freight rates. The associa- 
tion approved an allotment of $2,000 for the State contest 
for better growth of cotton and adopted a resolution to 
attempt to increase tonnage clearing the Charleston docks. 
Members of the association agreed to ship as much of 
their goods as possible by that route. 

Association officials explained that the $2,000 for the 
cotton contest is alloted each year for a contest conducted 
by Clemson College. Judged on a five-acre plot, the con- 
test is sponsored chiefly for the purpose of developing 
better staple in the State, it was said. 

Resolutions of regret at the deaths during the last year 
of Thomas M. Marchant, of Greenville, Alfred M. Moore, 
of Wellford, John R. Hart and L. L. Hardin, of York, 
and M. G. Stone, for many years superintendent of Pac- 
olet Mig. Co., were adopted by the association at its clos- 
ing session. 


Carded Yarn Men and Sales Agents Plan 
Committee 


Charlotte, N. C.—-At a meeting of manufacturers and 
sales agents held here May 28th by the Carded Yarn 
Group, decision was reached to establish a permanent 
joint committee of the two bodies to work out problems 
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of mutual interest. Owen Fitzsimons, secretary of the 
group, said this committee will be appointed soon. 


E. N. Brower, of Hope Mills, presided over the meet- 
ing, a session of several hours, at the Charlotte Hotel. 
More than 1,000,000 spindles were represented in the 
attendance. The group discussed problems of the trade, 
the improvement of merchandising methods and greater 
application of the cotton yarn rules of 1938. 

Frank E. Slack, of Philadelphia, president of the As- 
sociation of Cotton Yarn Distributors, was here with a 
committee of twelve. Representatives for the following 
companies attended: Turner-Halsey, Tillinghast Stiles, 
J. B. Jamieson Co., Joseph Klumpp Co., James E. Mitch- 
ell Co., Currier & Co., S. P. Muller & Co., Schell Long- 
streth and William Whitman Co. 

The purpose of the méeting was stated as ‘“‘to attempt 
a more perfect brand of co-ordination and co-operation 
between the manufacturers of cotton carded yarn and 


those who sell their products.”’. Mr. Slack explained that | 


such a purpose was most important under present market 
conditions. He outlined the steps in formation of the 
cotton yarn rules of 1938 and other progressive develop- 
ments and said his group has the duty of rendering a 
service that results in profitable operations to the spin- 
ners. 


Spinning Mills April Operation at 92.1% 


Washington, D. C_—The Census Bureau reported that 
the coton spinning industry operated during April at 92.1 
per cent of capacity, on a two-shift, 80-hour week basis, 
compared with 94.4 per cent during March this year, and 
84.7 per cent during April last year. 


Spinning spindles in place April 30 totaled 24,921,986, 
of which 22,301,218 were active at some time during the 
month, compared with 24,959,362 and 22,555,036 for 
March this year, and 25,680,020 and 22,122,902 for April 
last year. 

Active spindle hours for April totaled 8,011,952,643, 
or an average of 321 hours per spindle in place, compared 
with 7,920,884,543 and 317 for March this year, and 
6,892,786,934 and 268 for April last year. | 

Spinning spindles in place included: in cotton-growing 
States, 18,212,748, of which 17,016,604 were active, com- 
pared with 18,237,384 and 17,054,870 for March this 
year, and 18,552,542 and 16,814,854 for April last year: 
and in New England States, 5,957,778, of which 4,*85,- 
278 were active, compared with 5,970,518 and 4,907,038, 
and 6,336,240 and 4,696,338. 


Active spindle hours for April included: in cotton- 


growing States, 6,384,190,335, or an average of 351 hours 


per spindle in place, compared with 6,351,685,777 and 
348 for March this year, and 5,463,987,147 and 295 for 
April last year; and in New England States, 1,450,801,- 
691, or an average of 244, compared with 1,396,681,258 
and 234 for March this year, and 1,293,585,569 and 204 
for April last year. 
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NOPCO ) SOFTENER 


3 distinct effects. 


Yes, the new Nopco 2105-C is literally a 3 in 1 
Softener. In just one operation it imparts inter- 
nal softness and surface lubrication as well as 
permanence. 


Nopco 2105-C is particularly effective when 
used with cotton fabrics where the usual soft- 
ener is ordinarily employed. Yet it is /sv being 
used successfully on rayon and rayon and ace- 
tate fabrics. 


Extremely economical to use, every pound of 
concentrated Nopco 2105-C actually does the 
work of from two to three pounds of ordinary 
tallow softeners. Write for full information. 


Among other outstanding products for the 
textile industry, Nopco manufactures Nopco 
detergents and Nopco lubricants. 


CHICAGO 
LOS ANGELES 


CEDARTOWN, GA. 


Rec. us. pat OFF. 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS Co. 
HARRISON, NEW JERSEY 
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Personal News 


C. G. Warren is now overseer of carding at the South- 
ern Brighton Mills, Shannon, Ga. 


D. E. McCuen has been elected president of the Green- 
ville, S. C., Cotton Association. 


M. F. Springfield has been named overseer of weaving 
at the Southern Brighton Mills, Shannon, Ga. 


Huber Janes, Jr., of P. H. Hanes Knitting Co., has 
sailed on a cruise to Panama and South American ports. 


S. F. Nicholas, treasurer of the Abbeville (S. C.) Mills, 


has been elected vice-president of the Abbeville Lions 
Club. 


H. L. Woods has been promoted from night to day 
overseer of weaving at the J. W. Sanders Cotton Mills, 
Kosciusko, Miss. 


Harry Leslie has been elected president of the Hart 
Cotton Mills, Tarboro, N. C., succeeding the ate John R. 
Rogers. 


R. D. Hundley has been promoted to superintendent of 
the weaving department at the Fieldale, Va., unit of the 
Marshall Field & Co. 


J. E. Perry has been transferred from the Fieldale, Va.., 
unit of Marshall Field & Co., to the Draper, N. C., unit 
of the same company. 


James C. Stubbs, for 62 years associated with the Pee 
Dee Mills, Rockingham, N. C., and for many years in a 
supervisory capacity, has retired. 


Clayton Wells Moore, Jr., of the Crown Cotton Mills, 
Dalton, Ga., is to marry Miss Rosa Lee Hartung, of 


Bridgeport, Ala., this summer. 


William Daniel Swift, vice-president of the Muscogee 


Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga., is to marry Miss Martha Pace, 


of Americus, Ga., on June 19th. 


Edgar Weaver, overseer of printing at the Proximity 
Print Works, has-been elected to succeed the late Julius 
W. Cone as a member of the City Council of Greensboro, 
N.C. 


Bill Friday, son of D. L. Friday, secretary of the 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co., Gastonia, N. C., has 
been elected president of the senior class at North Caro- 
lina State College at Raleigh. 


Fred L. Still, who recently resigned as superintendent 
of the Mathews Cotton Mill Greenwood, S$, C., is now 
superintendent of the Exposition Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 
Ga. 


M. H. Chaney has been promoted from loom fixer to 
night overseer of weaving at the J. W. Sanders Cotton 
Mills, Kosciusko, Miss. 


E. W. Sumner, former overseer of the cloth room at 
Jennings Mill, Lumberton, N. C., is now associated with 
the Saxon Mills at Spartanburg, S. C. 


James Dickert, formerly of Laurens, S. C., and earlier 
with Callaway Mills at LaGrange, Ga., is now overseer of 
spinning at Borden Mills, Kingsport, Tenn. 


R. W. Twitty, formerly of Laurens, S. C., has been 
appointed superintendent of the Marion .Mfg. Co., Ma- 


rion, N. C., succeeding A. F. Hunt, retired. 


E. K. Willis, secretary and treasurer of the Willis Hos- 
iery Mills, Inc., Concord, N. C., has. been elected district 


- governor of Rotary for the coming year. 


Robert H. Hope, superintendent of the Erlanger Cot- 
ton Mills Co., Lexington, N. C., has been elected presi- 
dent of the Lexington Civitan Club for the coming year. 


]. Frank Wilson, general superintendent of the Fiel- 
dale, Va., unit of Marshall Field & Co., as been elected 
president of the Carolina Co-operative Council at Spray, 


Frank Mallary Willingham, who is associated with his 
father in the Willingham Cotton Mills, Macon, Ga., will 
be married on July 6th to Miss Mary Eugenia Watson, 
of Moultrie, Ga. 


W. Malcolm Brady has joined the Burlington Mills 
Corp. as a sales executive in association with Wm. Klop- 
man and Dumont Bunker. He was formerly with J. P. 
Stevens & Co. 


Caesar Cone, 2nd, has been elected by the “ounty 
Commissioners to succeed his uncle, the late Julius W. 
Cone, as a member of the board of trustees of the Guil- 
ford County Tuberculosis Sanitarium. 


Luther H. Hodges, of Marshall Field & Co., has been 
named by Col. Philip Fleming as one of the employers’ 
committee which is to name the highest minimum wage 
up to 40 cents per hour it believes should be observed by 
producers of floor coverings. 


Arthur Jarrett Undergoes Operation 


Arthur S. Jarrett, general superintendent of the High- 
land Park. Mfg. Co., has undergone a kidney operation 
and has been very ill in a Charlotte hospital. Late reports 
state that he is somewhat improved. 


| 
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Allen B. Little Joins Engineering Sales Co. 


Allen B. Little, of Winston-Salem, N. C., has joined 
the staff of the Engineering Sales Co., of Charlotte, ac- 
cording to an announcement of S. R. Brookshire. 

Mr. Little is a graduate of Georgia Tech in Electrical 
Engineering and has had former connections with 
Westinghouse Electric Co. and Mill Power Supply Co. 

Equipment accounts represented by Engineering Sales 
Co. include the Gates Rubber Co. (Industrial Div.), Nut- 
ting Truck Co., Barrett-Cravens Co., Elwell-Parker Elec- 
tric Co., Standard Conveyor Co., Cleveland Tramrail 
Breuer Electric Mfg. Co., and Lyon Metal Products, Inc. 

Organized in 1932 by S. R. and V. G. Brookshire, the 
Engineering Sales Co. has specialized in engineered equip- 
ment for power transmission, materials handling, and 
storage requirements, for which they have gained consid- 
erable recognition. 


John T. Wigington Transterved To Texas 
A.& M. 


John T. Wigington, U. 5. Department of Agriculture, 
will succeed R. L. Lee, Jr., resigned, as head of Spinning 
Research Work, College Station, Tex. 

Mr. Wigington, graduate of Clemson Textile School in 
1923, has had five years of practical mill experience: 
eight years in cotton spinning research work, U. S$. De- 
partment of Agriculture, in co-operation with Clemson 
College; one year with Textile Bag Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, Ill., as research engineer; and five years 
with the Cotton Utilization Research Project, Division of 
Cotton Marketing, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 


New Head Of Textile Engineering At Texas 
| Technological College 


R. L. Lee, Jr., succeeds Earl Heard as head of the 
Textile Engineering Department at the Texas Technologi- 
cal College, Lubbock. Mr. Heard becomes Dean of the 
Philadelphia Textile School on June Ist. For the past 
four years Mr. Lee has been in charge of the spinning 
research work at Texas A. & M. College, College Station, 
Tex., where he will be succeeded by John T. Wigington. 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Lee graduated from Clemson College in 1925, ma- 
joring in Textile Industrial Education. He taught at 
Clemson Textile School for eight years, for two years 
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(1932-1933) was on a Textile Foundation Fellowship at 
Lowell Textile Institute. 

Mr. Lee was granted a M.S. degree from the North 
Carolina State College in June, 1930. The major was in 
yarn manufacturing. He studied special courses relating 
to cotton and textiles at the following institutions: Geor- 
gia School of Technology (1925), Texas A. & M. College 
(1931), Lowell Textile Institute (1932-1934), Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology (1933). 


F. G. Hall Honored By Stein, Hall & Co. 


Frank Griswold Hall, president of Stein, Hall & Co., 
was honored recently with a banquet in honor of his 50 
years of service with the company. The banquet was held 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York just 50 years 
after Mr. Hall’s reply to a newspaper “help wanted” ad 
won him a $9.00 a week job with the late Leo Stein, who 
in 1889 had opened a New York office for Stein, Hirsh & 
Co., the original company. 

In behalf of all the Stein-Hall organizations, W. W. 
Strasser, executive vice-president, presented to Mr. Hall 
a gold loving cup and a set of engrossed resolutions which 
extolled his invaluable services for the company and ex- 
pressed richly deserved esteem for his fine qualities as a 


About 50 members of the Stein-Hall staff were present, 
including the branch managers: Ira L. Griffin, Charlotte, 
N. C.; Elliott I. Stokes, Philadelphia; R. D. Armstrong, 
Boston; J. A. King, Providence; and Warren B. Gager, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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John A. Miller Heads Georgia Cotton 
Manufacturers Association 


John A. Miller, president of the Exposition Cotton. 


Mills, Atlanta, Ga., was elected president of the Georgia 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association at their annual meet- 
ing at Sea Island, Ga., May 16th and 17th, their fortieth 
anniversary. 

George P. Swift, vice-president of Muscogee Mfg. Co., 
Columbus, was elected vice-president of the association, 
and Julian T. Hightower, vice-president of Thomaston 
Cotton Mills, Thomaston, was elected treasurer. T. M. 
Forbes was re-elected secretary. | : 

New directors for the three-year term expiring in 1943 
were elected as follows: Marshall C. Stone, Gainesville; 
Landon Thomas, Augusta; L. E. Bowen, Tifton; Charles 
M. Walker, Monroe. A. A. Drake, Jr., of Macon, was 
elected to fill the unexpired term of Julian Hightower, 
who leaves the board because of his election as treasurer. 


Col. W. D. Anderson, president of Bibb Mfg. Co., Ma- 
con, was elected to a life-time membership on the board 
of directors, sharing this honor with Albert T. Matthews, 
general manager of Martha Mills, Thomaston, who until 
Colonel Anderson’s election was the only life-time mem- 
ber of the association. 

The association today has the highest peak of member- 
ship in its history, according to Ted Forbes, secretary. 
~The membership represents 95.33 per cent of all the spin- 
dles in Georgia. Briefly, Mr. Forbes sketched the work of 
various committees during the year, especially commend- 
ing the cotton committee and the committee on public 
relations. | 

Treasurer George Swift reported on the finances of the 
association, which are in good shape. 

The progress in cotton improvement in Georgia during 
the year was described by E. C. Westbrook, of the State 
College of Agriculture, Athens, Ga. 

The report by Paul K. McKenney, of Columbus, from 
the traffic committee, indicated that this department of 
the association lacks sufficient income and is not represen- 
tative of enough of the spindles of the State to do its best 
work. The inference from his report was that a rehabili- 
tation of this department will be one of the association’s 
major jobs. 

Charles C. Hertwig, treasurer of Bibb Mfg. Co., Ma- 
con, in reporting from the office executives’ division, rais- 
ed the question of continuing the work of this division, 
but at the conclusion of his remarks, the convention voted 
unanimously on the motion of Norman Elsas, to recom- 
mend to the incoming board of directors that this division 
be continued. 

Various problems involving trading-in and marketing 
of raw cotton were discussed by B. J. Kane, of Fulton 
Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, chairman of the Cotton 
Buyers’ Division. A. B. Edge, Jr., of Callaway Mills, 
LaGrange, is chairman of this division for the ensuing 
year. 

Norman E. Elsas, reporting on the work of the public 
relations committee, indicated that the constructive work 
of this committee would be continued. : 

A group of 13 resolutions, reported by S. H. Swint, of 
Sibley-Enterprise Co., Augusta, was unanimously adopt- 
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ed. These resolutions dealt with a strong program of 
national defense, which was recommended, with the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, the Wagner Act, Government com- 
petition with private business, the threatened processing 
tax, Japanese textile imports, the net weight sale of cot- 
ton, State unemployment compensation, the Georgia-Ala- 
bama Traffic Association, the electric power in Georgia, 
and with the usual expression of thanks. 


Mr. Swint reported that during the last year no deaths 
had occurred in the membership of the association. 

Following the election of officers, who were placed in 
nomination by Fuller E. Callaway, Jr., LaGrange, chair- 
man of the past presidents of the association, and the 
assumption of the gavel by newly-elected President Mil- 
ler, the convention adjourned. 


The most serious note of the convention was pronounc- 
ed at the banquet by Col. W. D. Anderson, who warned 
of the threat to this country and to democratite institu- 
tions by the assault of Germany on the small nations of 
Europe. 

Colonel Anderson’s warning came at the conclusion of 
a remarkable address on the past presidents of the asso- 
ciation, which for more than an hour held his audience 
actually entranced by its brilliance and humor, including 
an unusual array of stories. 


H. D. Clinton, Jr., Southern Representative of 
Collins Supply & Equipment Co. 


H. D. Clinton, Jr., of Greensboro, N. C., has been ap- 
pointed Southern representative for Collins Supply & 
Equipment Co., of Scranton, Pa. Mr. Collins is technical 
advisor for the Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co., of Johnson 
City, N. Y., and in that capacity has become widely ac- 
quainted with the Southern textile industry. 


Ray Weaver Is New Head of Carolina Yarn 
Association | 


Greensboro, N. C.—-Ray Weaver, of Greensboro, was 
elected new president of Carolina Yarn Association, suc- 
ceeding 8. L. Diggle, of Charlotte, at the Association’s 
twelfth annual meeting at Edgefield Inn, May 14th. 
Other officers included John Sherrill, of Greensboro, vice- 
president, succeeding Karl Ginter, of Charlotte; Joseph 
Mason, of Greensboro, treasurer, succeeding Ken Wilson, 
of Charlotte, and Gordon Hope, of Greensboro, secretary, 
succeeding H. G. Cosby, of Charlotte. The meeting fea- 
tuted business, a golf tournament, and a banquet session. 


J. R. Copland Heads Northern N.C.-Va. Division 
Of Southern Textile Association 


Greensboro, N. C.—-At the spring meeting of the 
Northern North Carolina-Virginia Division of the South- 
ern Textile Association, held at the White Oak Y. M. C. 
A., Saturday, May 11th, J. R. Copland, general manager 
of the Virginia Mills, Inc., Swepsonville, N. C., was elect- 
ed chairman for the coming year. Mr. Copland has been 
active in the Southern Textile Association for many years. 

Other officers elected included T. C. Pegram, superin- 
tendent of the Cooleemee, N. C., plant of the Erwin Cot- 


& 
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ton Mills Co., vice-chairman; J. O: Thomas, personnel 
manager of Marshall Field & Co., Spray, N. C., secretary. 
R. H. Armfield, superintendent of the White Oak Mill of 
the Cone Mills, was elected to serve on the executive com- 
mittee of the division. 


John Mauney Receives Medal 


John M. Mauney, of Lincolnton, N. C., a senior in the 
Textile School, was signally honored at North Carolina 
State College’s Scholarship Day exercises on May 2nd. 

Mr. Mauney was‘ awarded the medal given annually by 

the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers to the 
most proficient Textile stu- 
dent in the graduating class. 
To receive this medal the in- 
stitution must be fully equip- 
ped to give instruction of 
recognized standing in the 
manufacture and design of 
cotton fabrics. North Caro- 
lina State Colege has quali- 
fied for this medal for over 
30 years. 

At the same exercises Mr. 
Mauney also received the 
Sigma Tau Sigma cup which 

is awarded to the Textile senior who has the highest 
scholastic average. 

Mr. Mauney is a son of D. H. Mauney, secretary and 
treasurer of Long Shoals Mills, and a brother of W. A. 
Mauney, of the same organization, who graduated from 
the Textile School in 1937. Mr. Mauney has accepted a 
position with Washington Mills at Fries, Va. 


W. K. Mauney To Give $25,000 To Lenoir 


Kings Mountain, N. C.—-W. K. Mauney, president of 
the Kings Mountain Mfg. Co., and treasurer of the Bon- 
nie Cotton Mills and the Mauney Mills, Inc., has offered 
Lenoir Rhyne College, at Hickory, N. C., a $25,000 en- 
dowment which is to be paid at the rate of $2,500 per 
year. 


Hygrade “Miralume” To Be Manufactured in 
New Location 

F. J. Healy, general manager of the Hygrade Lamp 
Division, has announced that negotiations have been com- 
pleted with the United Shoe Machinery Co. to lease two 
of the buildings of the plant known as “Ipswich Mills,” 
Ipswich, Mass., containing 69,000 square feet of floor 
space, for the manufacture of Hygrade Miralume Fluores- 
cent Lighting Units, formerly made at the Salem, Mass., 
plant. | 

Mr. Healy stated that the demand for Hygrade Mira- 
lume Fluorescent Lighting has grown to such an extent 


that it has become necessary to obtain separate quarters, 


for this branch of the business. 

The general plan is to conduct Miralume manufactur- 
ing operations entirely separate from, and independent of, 
lamp-making activities, and the Ipswich plant will become 
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another unit in the group of manufacturing plants oper- 
ated by Hygrade Sylvania Corp. at Salem, Mass., Empo- 
rium, Pa., and St. Marys, Pa. 


Cannon Mills Get Refund 


Washington, S$. C—Cannon Mills Co., of Kannapolis, 
N. C., received a $2,912 refund from the Treasury May 
Ist because of overpayment of 1936 income taxes. . 

The company also was given a credit for $495, and the 
Treasury abandoned claims for an additional $64,178. 


Neuse Mills Adjudicated As Involuntary 
Bankrupt | 


Raleigh, N. C—Neuse Mills, Inc., has been adjudi- 
cated as bankrupt by William Duncan, U. S. referee in 
bankruptcy, here. | 


Workers of the defunct cotton plant, who have alleged 
that Samuel Levine, president of Neuse Mills, Inc., a 
company organized in New York, defrauded them of more 
than $2,000 in wages, were perplexed by the latest move, 
which supercedes a State receivership. 

Their attorney, E. C. Brooks, Durham, said that Neuse 
Mills, Inc., was nothing more than the “front”? companv. 
He said all assets in the mills were held by Neuse Proper- 
ties, Inc., the holding company. Levine is head of both 
organizations. 


Workmen at the historic mills, which first began oper- | 
ation near the time of the Revolutionary War, have been 
facing privation for themselves and their families since 
the mills stopped operation. They have received no pay 
since January, and that was in bogus checks. 
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Pictured above are the Senior officers of the Twenty-first . 
Annual Students’ Exposition conducted by the Textile Stu- 
dents of North Carolina State College on April 25, 1940. 


Reading from Left to Right: Front Row—cC. K. Watson, 
Red Springs, Foreman of Dyeing; J. E. Rogers, Concord, 
Foreman of Yarn Manufacture; H. C. Woodall, Jr., Smith- 
field, Assistant Superintendent; R. J. Payne, Kannapolis, 
Superintendent; J. M. Mauney, Lincolnton, Foreman of 
Weaving; F. L. Misenheimer, Salisbury, Foreman of Knit- 
ting. Back Row-—E. W. McLeod, Carthage, Assistant Fore- 
man of Yarn Manufacture; J. E. Odegaard, Montclair, N. J., 
Assistant Foreman of Designing; J. T. Shotwell, Henderson, 
Assistant Foreman of Weaving; F. M. Clements, Greensboro, 
Assistant Foreman of Dyeing; W. C. Friday, Dallas, Assist- 
ant Foreman of Knitting. E. OD. Kearns, Greensboro, Fore- 
man of Designing, was absent when picture was taken. 
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Most Critical Period 


We are facing today the most critical situation 
in the history of the world and by far the most 
critical period i in the history of the United States. 

We do not profess to understand all that 
has been happening in Europe or why the Allies 
have as yet been unable to conduct a single of- 
fensive movement, of any strength, while Ger- 
many seems to be able to move forward almost 
at will. 

It does appear that Germany had been prepar- 
ing for this war for a very long time, but there 
again we are utterly unable to understand why 
the secret service departments of England and 
France were not aware of such preparations. 

The failure of England to build great fleets of 


planes and tanks is somewhat understandable 


because the people of that country were laboring 
under extremely high taxes, and it would have 
been very difficult to obtain consent for addi- 
tional taxes to prepare for a war which was by 
no means certain. 

In France the situation was not quite as bad 
and it does seem that they would have been bet- 
ter equipped with modern planes and tanks. 

The Allies must face the situation from the 
standpoint of what exists now and nothing is to 
be gained by discussing what might or should 
have been done. 

With the assistance of builders in the United 
States, both England and France are rapidly 
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adding to their equipment and there are many 
reports that Germany is rapidly depleting its 
equipment and reserves, in a desperate effort to 
overcome the Allies while their equipment lasts. 

We still retain a measure of faith in the 
French army and we believe that Germany’s in- 
vasion of England is going to be difficult and will 
entail great losses. both in men and materials. 

We have seen, somewhere, a picture of a man 
dying of thirst in a desert, while a vulture sat 
upon a nearby rock waiting for him to become 
weak enough for an attack to be safe. That is a 
picture of Italy as it sits waiting for the kill by 
Germany. | 

We, in the United States, are now awake to 
the danger which confronts this country in case 
the Allies are defeated and are rushing prepara- 
tions for defense but little equipment can be 
built before the crisis is reached. 

Should the Allies win, we will not, for many 
years, require much of the equipment which is 
now being contracted for, but should the Allies 
lose, we will probably need every plane, every 
tank and every gun now contemplated. 

The big question, in case of the defeat of the 
Allies, will be whether or not Hitler will acquire 
the British and French war vessels and, whether 
or not he will be too exhausted for an early at- 
tack upon the United States. 

The word of Hitler has been so repeatedly and 
so ruthlessly broken that no pledge which he 
could make would be considered as having any 
weight, and therefore would be no reason for 
cessation of our preparations for defense. 

We caution against too much hysteria about 
“fifth columnist” or the arousing of sentiment 
against all Germans in this country. 

Hitler undoubtedly has many agents now in 
the United States, but we also have many for- 
mer citizens of Germany who are definitely 
against Hitler and it would be unfortunate if 
they should be subjected to unjust suspicions. 

More dangerous to our safety, than former 
citizens of Germany, are some American born 
professors and instructors in our colleges. Many 
of them are communists but prefer naziism to 
the American form of government. 

We believe that the time has come to require, 
as a condition of employment for every educa- 
tor, that he or she take an oath of allegiance to 
the United States and to our Constitution. 


January Directory Sold Out 


Due to an unusual and unprecedented de- 
mand, the January, 1940, edition of Clark’s Di- 
rectory of Southern Textile Mills has been en- 
tirely sold out and we shall be unable to fill any 
additional orders until the July Ist, 1940, edition 
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is ready for mailing, which will be about August 
Ist. 

We printed the largest edition in the history 
of Clark’s Directory, but sales greatly exceeded 
our expectations. 

As stated recently, we shall, in the future, pub- 
lish the pocket edition of Clark’s Directory of 
Southern Textile Mills only once each year, 
which will be July Ist, but we shall, at the same 
time, also publish an office edition and send a 
copy of same to every textile mill in the South, 
other than knitting mills. 

Realizing that, while textile directories are 
very necessary to salesmen, desk editions are of 
very little interest to textile manufacturers, and 
seldom opened by them, we intend to include in 
the Office Edition of Clark’s Directory of South- 
ern Textile Mills features which will cause mill 
men to keep it upon their desks. 

These added features will be: 


(1) A “Where to Buy” section, which will 
contain a classified list of the products of 
those who advertise in the Office Edition. 


Nm, 
— 


Waste tables, price per pound tables, 
manufacturing margin tables and other 
tabulations which will be useful to mill 
managers and save them from the neces- 
sity of making computations when esti- 
mating costs. 

(3) Cotton statistics tables, which will be 
useful in following the production and 
consumption of cotton. 


The notice that we would issue an Office Edi- 
tion, of the type above described, has met with a 
favorable response and already considerable ad- 
vertising space has been contracted. 


Second Southern Textile Golf 


Tournament 


The Second Annual Southern Textile Golf 
Tournament has not been completed as we go to 
press and we will not be able to announce the 
winners until our June 15th issue. 

On the first day of qualifying round, 80 textile 
manufacturers and 30 salesmen, or 110 players, 
participated, as against a total of 105 who 
played in the tournament last year. 

It is estimated that fully one hundred more 
will qualify on May 30th and 31st and be ready 
for match play on June Ist and June 2nd. 

The establishments entering teams of four 
players, in competition for the handsome cup 
offered by the American Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association, were: 
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American Yarn & Processing Co., Mt. Holly, 
N.C. 

Chadwick-Hoskins Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Highland Park Mfg. Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Southern Bleachery & Print Works, Taylors, 
| 

Hatch Full-Fashioned Hosiery Mills, Bel- 
mont, N. C. 

Republic Cotton Mills, Great Falls, S. C. 

Hudson Silk Hosiery Co., Charlotte, N. C. (3 
teams }). | 

Proximity Mfg. Co., Greensboro, N. C. (2 
teams ). 

Kendall Mills, Paw Creek, N. C. 

Stowe Thread Co., Belmont, N. C, 

Cramerton Mills, Cramerton, N. C. 

National Weaving Co., Lowell, N. C. 

It is anticipated that other teams will be en- 
tered before the closing hour. 

We feel that this Annual Southern. Textile 
Golf Tournament, in which mill officials, over- 
seers and employees compete against each other, 
encourages better understanding between em- 
ployers and employees and is well worth while. 


Editorial Policy Endorsed 


Atlanta, Ga., April 13, 1940. 
Mr. David Clark, President, 
Clark Publishing Company, 
218 W. Morehead St.. 
Charlotte; 
Dear Mr. Clark: 

I by chance happened to pick up a copy of 
your “Textile Bulletin” while in a party’s office 
this week and I am sending you herewith a check 
for one year’s subscription, as your editorials are 


worth more than that to anyone. 


- I congratulate you on your stand against com- 
munistic matters in our United States and I wish 
that we had more men such as yourself running 
our newspapers throughout our Nation. 

Keep up the good work. 
| Yours very truly, 
(Signed) W. ARTHUR WRAY, JR. 


No Spring Practice 


This war is too serious a matter for jest, but 
the following does appear to us to be rather 
good: 

When asked why the Allies had made such a 
poor showing, Major Neyland, football coach of 
the University of Tenenssee, said: ‘‘The Ger- 
mans had spring practice; the Allies didn’t. 


» 
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Mill News 


GREENVILLE, S. C—The Woodside Cotton Mills will 
begin an extensive improvement program of the 450 
homes in its village. 

Tuxrepo, N. C.—The Green River Mills here have 
started construction on an addititon, 135 by 100 feet, it 
is reported. The new structure will provide additional 
space for twisting, reeling and winding. 

LINCOLNTON, N. C.—The Balston Yarn Mills, Inc., 
has been incorporated to take over the equipment which 
was installed in the building which formerly housed the 
Wampum Cotton Mills. The company also owns the build- 
ings and village. They will manufacture fine combed spe- 
cialty yarns. W. L. Balthis, of Gastonia, is president and 
treasurer and will have his office in Gastonia. : 


Evxkin, N. C—Chatham Mfg. Co. has just placed an 
order with the Gaston County. Dyeing Machinery Co., of 
Stanley, N. C., for a battery of full automatic, all stain- 
less-steel beam and package dyeing machines, extracting 
and drying and auxiliary equipment. This machinery is 
to be delivered and in operation in approximately ten to 
twelve weeks. The plant will be designed to handle about 
50,000 pounds of yarn per week. 


Rock Hirt, $. C.—The Industrial Cotton Mills Co.’s 
new three-story extension is moving along, according to 
J. E. Sirrine & Co., consulting and designing engineers of 
Greenville, S$. C. The building is approximately 79 feet 
by 81 feet with adjacent brick stair tower, brick walls, 
steel frame and sash, maple flooring, tar and gravel roof. 
Manufacturers of denims, Industrial Cotton Mills Co. has 
635 employees. 

MURFREESBORO, TENN.—Reorganization of the Wel- 

wood-Norwich Silk Mills, Inc., under the new name of 
John C. Welwood Corp., was recorded recently. 
_ Melvin A. Bupp, manager of the plant, said that the 
reorganization means that all plants will be under the 
same name, but divided into divisions by States. The two 
divisions of the plant here have been listed as Welwood 
Rayon Mills and Welwood Tennessee Mills. Other mills 
have been listed as ribbon or throwing mills. 

LAFrRANcE, S. C.—Reorganization plans of LaFrance 
Industries, and its subsidiary, Pendleton Mfg. Co., were 
confirmed by Judge Kirkpatrick in the Philadelphia Fed- 
eral District Court after four: years of litigation. Back- 
bone of the plan, which reduces the capital of $5,000,000 
almost in half, is an RFC loan for $600,000 already ap- 
proved. Officers of LaFrance will be Col. James H. 
Hayes, chairman of the board; Bernard Davis, president: 
Robert E. Nicholson, vice-president and assistant secre- 
tary; Thomas C. Williams, treasurer, and Edward H. 
Fritzingerm, secretary. 


Hit, C-——The Rock Hill Printing & Finish- 
ing Co. has purchased additional property on Laurel street 
opposite the company’s main plant. No plans have been 
arrived at concerning the eventual disposition of this real 
estate. 


Tucapau, S. C.—Painters are at work in the Startex 
Mill village applying paint to the exterior of the homes, 
as a $40,000 improvement progam is launched here. 

The improvement program will involve the painting of 
the exterior of the homes, portions of the interior of the 
mills and bleachery, essential repairs to houses. and gen- 
eral repairs at the hotel. 


LANCASTER, S. C.—The local unit of the Springs Cot- 
ton Mills has added another story to Unit No. 5, which 
was planned to expand the spinning department. With 
approximately 3,300 operatives on the payroll, the local 
units of the Springs Cotton Mills are engaged in the man- 
ufacture of broadcloths and print cloths. 


Crepar Farts, N. C.——The Sellers Mfg. Co., No. 2 unit, 
formerly the Sapona Mills, which were recently purchased 
by the Sellers Co. of Saxapahaw, N. C., has had work 
under way here at the mill changing the machinery to 
manufacture a new product. The mill here has been en- 
gaged in the manufacture of coarse yarn but will manu- 
facture two-ply combed and carded yarn in the future. 


Rock Hut, $. C.—Construction will start at once on 
the two-story extension to the Arcade Mills, J. E. Sirrine 
& Co., consulting and designing engineers of Greenville 
have just announced. The building contract was awarded 
to Daniel Construction Co., Birmingham, Ala. It calls for 
two stories, 26 ft. by 80 ft., with a one-story 10 ft. by 60 
ft. covered passageway and will have brick walls, steel 
frames and sash, wooden floors, 20-year tar and gravel 
roofing. 

Arcade Mills employ approximately 278, and manufac- 
ture broadcloths, oxfords, poplins, piques, print cloths and 
sateens. D. W. Hunter is president and treasurer. 


Rock Hriz, $. C.—Sale of the Wymojo Yarn Mill 
plant to New England industrialists has just been con- 
firmed by John T. Roddey, trustee, who said the sale was 
to Joseph P. Erkes, formerly of Clinton, Mass., and asso- 
clates. 

Mr. Erkes up until recently was associated with a large 


textile industry in Massachusetts. He 


could not be 


reached for a statement concerning what use would be 
made of the Wymojo property, but it is understood that 
the manufacture of machinery is underway for installa- 
tion in some advantageous Southern location, presumably 
Rock Hill. 
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Cowpens, S. C.—Seven tracts formerly owned by the 
Cowpens Mfg. Co. and including 60 mill houses have 
been purchased by T. Henry, well known Cowpens citi- 
zen, who will recondition the dwellings and hold them 
intact. 


Duruam, N. C.—Erwin Cotton Mills Nos. 1 and 4 
have recently purchased two new 400 H. P. Babcock and 
Wilcox boilers to replace their existng boilers. Stoker 
fired, these boilers will furnish steam for processing and 
heating. This improvement, including building changes, 
boilers, stokers and auxiliaries, will entail an expenditure 
of about $100,000. Earlier in the year two 500 H. P. 
boilers, coal-handling equipment, etc., were installed at 
the plant at Cooleemee, N. C. 


ANNISTON, ALA.—On behalf of Anniston Mfg. Co., of 


this city, J. E. Sirrine & Co., consulting and designing 
engineers, of Greenville, S. C., have purchased one ‘new 


Babcock & Wilcox 200 H.P. boiler with a Detroit stoker, 
as well as a Cochrane feed water heater. The total ex- 
penditures, including the necessary building changes, 
boiler, stoker and auxiliaries incident to the installation 
of the boiler will run about $20,000. 

The weave shed has been completed and is now in use. 


855,000 Cotton Covers Ordered 


Washington, D. C-——The Agriculture Department has 
awarded contracts to four cotton mills for the manufac- 
ture of 855,000 cotton bale covers. The contracts are part 
of a program to increase the use of cotton in the manu- 
facture of covers. 

The department agreed to pay the mills a subsidy of 
25 cents for each cover manufactured and sold to ginners 
before July 1, 1940. Contracts will be awarded later ‘for 
an additional 145,000 covers. 

Contracts were given to Lane Cotton Mills, 
leans, La., 500,000 covers; Cannon Mills, 
N.C., 250,000; Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 
75,000; Callaway Mills, LaGrange, Ga 


New Or- 
Kannapolis, 
, Atlanta, Ga., 
., 30,000. 


OBITUARY 


JOHN W. KENNETT 
5. C.—John Wesley Kennett, Gaffney mill 
overseer, and for many years an overseer of spinning, died 
on May 17th after an illness of several months. 
was in Oakland Cemetery. 


Gafiney, 


Burial 


J. D. BACON 


High Point, N. C.—J. Daniel Bacon, 80, who for many 
years was superintendent of various of the Cannon mills 
in North Carolina, died recently. He retired from textile 
mill work about 1918, 


H. F. MOODY 


H. F. Moody, formerly a well known cotton mill super- 
intendent, died at Spartanburg, S. C., on May 20th. He 
was buried at Spartanburg. 
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Right in the groove! 


The secret of speed is right 
in the groove of our pat- 
ented Eadie twister rings. 
To obtain new high pro- 
duction on twisting silk, 
rayon, cotton, wool, apply 
the DIAMOND FINISH 
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The Fafnir Bearing Co. 
(Continued from Page 19) 


They have come a long way from their small beginning 
in 1909. They believe in keeping their equipment up-to- 
date and I have never seen any factory in which there 
was a greater effort made to insure quality and perfection 
or where it would be so difficult for a single article of 
inferior or defective nature to obtain entrance to a ship- 
ping box. 


OBITUARY 
JULIUS W. CONE 


Greensboro, N. C.—Julius W. Cone, 67, prominent tex- 
tile manufacturer, died May‘18th after a brief illness. 

Mr. Cone suffered an attack of coronary thrombosis. 

He had been a member of the City Council here for 17 
years. He was chairman of the board of the Cone Export 
& Commission Co., and vice-president of the Proximity 
Mig. Co. He was also a director of the Jefferson Standard 
Life Insurance Co. 

The following tribute was paid to him in the Greens- 
boro Daily News: 

For more than 40 years Julius W. Cone had been iden- 
‘tified with the textile industry and allied commercial and 
financial affairs in Greensboro, with the expansion of that 
business which gave this community its place upon the 
textile map of the world. For most of the period his posi- 
tion had been a conspicuous one of leadership in these 
enterprises and, as an incident thereof, one of inclusion 
in the high councils of one of the giant branches of na- 
tional and world trade. 

For 17 years he had been in the government of Greens- 
boro as representative of the people and affairs-of a terri- 
tory, formerly comprising three industrial villages, 
brought into the city. The veteran of the council, his 
participation in the government gave him a familiar, first- 
hand knowledge of it which no one else could have. 

The community is thinking today of the passing of a 
figure of distinction in the business world, the stilling of 
an authoritative voice in industrial and civic life, a place 
empty in social circles, in the religious life of his faith. 

But it is thinking more, and more sadly, of the ending 
of that “best portion” of “‘little, unremembered acts of 
kindliness and love.’ The friendly, neighborly instincts 
of Julius Cone meant a great deal to the lives of a great 
many people. The element of simple kindliness in him. 
the dominant impulses of sympathetic companionship— 
this it is that will be most missed and mourned. 


ALFRED M. MOORE 


Alfred M. Moore, 73, prominent Carolinas’ textile ex- 
ecutive and manufacturer, died at his home at Wellford, 
Spartanburg County, S. C., May 16th, after a lingering 
illness. 

Mr. Moore was president and treasurer of the Jackson 
Mills, at Iva, and Wellford, S. C., and High Shoals, N.C. 

A pioneer in the Southern textile industry, Mr. Moore 
spent his life-time in the mill business. He began his tex- 
tile career at Tucapau (S$. C.) Mills, started by Dr. C. E. 
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Fleming and completed by T. E. Moore, an elder brother 
of Alfred Moore. Later, Mr. Moore became treasurer of 
Lockhart (S. C.) Mills and managed plants at Anderson, 
S. C. He also was former treasurer of the Gafiney (5S. C.) 
Mfg. Co. Mr. Moore founded Jackson Mills, at Iva, 
erected the No. 2 plant at Wellford, and several years ago 
purchased the High Shoals Mill as the No. 3 plant. He 


was director and chairman of the board of the Commer- 


cial National Bank, Spartanburg, and a director of Clif- 
ton (S. C.) and Hartsville (S. C.) Manufacturing Com- 
panies. | 


ALBERT W. THOMPSON 


Albert W. Thompson, vice-president and director of 
Parks-Cramer Co., died at his home in Lowell, Mass., on 
Saturday, May 18th. Mr. Thompson was born in Charles- 
town, grew up in Lowell, and attended its public schools. 
Preparing for college at St. Paul’s School, he entered 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, graduating in the 
class of 1896. 

Ten years in Amoskeag’s mechanical division (much of 
the time as superintendent) developed an experience that 
attracted the directors of the Saco-Lowell Shops. His 
stay there was short. A director of the G. M. Parks Co. 
(later the Parks-Cramer Co.) since 1910, he became ac- 
tively identified with it in 1914. 

Mr. Thompson was the inventor of the original Turbo 
humidifier, and his influence in the development of other 
air conditioning devices and practices was very marked. 
‘Air Conditioning in Textile Mills,” the first edition of 
which appeared in 1924, was almost a log book of his 
manifold experiences as an engineer and as a manufac- 


turer. This. and his advance work in textile air condition- 


ing computations, distinguish him in the field. 


G. A. BUCHANAN 


Darlington, S$. C.—-George Andrew Buchanan, 75, re- 
tired cotton mill superintendent, died at his home here 
after a protracted illness. 

Mr. Buchanan was born October 17, 1864, at Green- 
wood where his mother was refugeeing from Rome, Ga.., 
during the Confederate War. 

He was married December 17, 1895, to Miss Annie 
Whiteside, of Edgemore. He was a. superintendent in 
mills at Piedmont, Greenville, Lando and Rock Hill. 


ARTHUR JENKINS 

Arthur L. Jenkins, treasurer. of the Emmons Loom 
Harness Co., of Lawrence, Mass., and Charlotte, N. C.., 
died recently at his home in Methuen, Mass. 

Mr. Jenkins had been connected with the company for 
more than 50 years and was well known to many mill 
men in the South. He was ill about six months but re- 
cently returned to his office in apparent good health. 


H. MOODY 


Spartanburg, S. C.—-H. F. Moody, 83, retired textile 


executive and father-in-law of W. B. Lawson, secretary 
and assistant treasurer of Pacolet Mills, died May 21st. 
He was a native of Plymouth, Me. 
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Weaving and Slashing Discussed at S. C. 
Meeting 


(Continued from Page 13) 


rack or suitable bin arrangement, they have been stood 
up on end. Heddle frames likewise are very easily abused. 
It is an item which runs into lots of dollars in the course 
of a year and the proper care of them leads to the reduc- 
tion of you rsupply costs. 


(c) Arrangement of Stock. 


The common practice is to use racks and idivio’ | ar- 


ranged into suitable size bins and one that is hard to 
improve on except in some instances, particularly with 
the smaller parts, rotary bins have been found very prac- 
tical in that they are so accessible and take up so much 
less wall space as well as floor space. Everything that 
favors a minimum stock and prompt handling — for 
lower cost in the end, 

The matter of arranging the stock of parts in the bins 
often is one which gets little consideration. It is mostly a 
case of first come first put away in whatever bin is closest. 

Of course, the machinery parts from the spinning room 
are usually kept in a separate section of bins from the 
carding or weaving department but in the case of loom 
parts, experience has shown that the most convenient, 


practical way to stock them is according to motions, that © 


is—have all the warp stop motion parts together and all 
the magazine parts together, etc. 

This facilitates not only the prompt location -of them 
by supply boys but aids in taking inventory and also in 
some cases conserves floor space by conserving bins. By 
conserving bins, we mean that a small item could be 
stocked in the same bin with another small item if they 
were companion parts on some motion and yet a sys- 
tematic accurate record kept. 

(d) Disbursement of Supplies. 


The practice of having the loom fixer look up the sec- 
ond hand and get a written order for each item he needs, 
requires not only a lot of the fixer’s time but decreases 
production for, in most cases, a loom is waiting while the 
fixer is looking for the foreman. 

This could be very well eliminated and yet keep an 
accurate record of each part user, by having the supply 
clerk to maintain such a system of recording his disburse- 
ments as would show at a. glance just how many given 
parts have been used by a certain fixer in any given pe- 
riod of time. Inspection of his records at regular intervals 
by the overseer and second hand would reveal the exces- 
sive use of parts by weak fixers as they will be able to 
‘make a quick comparison with the best fixers and thereby 
keep a better check on the use of the supplies than they 
are able to do by depending on memory of the foreman. 

All of this checking may not necessarily fall on the 
overseer and second hand, as the supply clerk could catch 
any unusual demand for parts and call it to the overseer’s 
attention. 


(e) Identification of Parts. 

Every part has a number or symbol by which it can be 
identified. We acknowledge that the similarity of many 
small items, such as studs, springs, screws, bolts, etc., is 
sometimes confusing, but the loom manufacturers hold 
the responsibility of supplying all needed information and 
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it has been proven that no matter how easily a small part 
may be duplicated by some substitute, and adequate stock 
of each item.of proper make lend to uniformity, stand- 
ardization and ultimately our goal of high efficiency. 

May we say, as in the begining, the attainment of high 
loom efficiency is the goal of all mill men and the weave 
room can justify its existence only by attaining the high- 
est efficiency possible. 

The cost of repair parts can be rightfully appraised 
only when loom efficiency is considered. 

May we have more production and less seconds which 
will ultimately result in not only reduced supply cost but 
will be the answer to prayer of all boss weavers. 

Thank you, Mr. Simmons. (Applause. ) 

Chairman Simmons: 
your talk. : 

I shall-ask at this time if the nominating committee will 
retire and in a few minutes bring in nominations. 

Five-minute recess. 

Frank D. Lockman, Supt., Monarch Mill, Lockhart: 
Ladies and Gentlemen, we are not going to have so very 
long to take care of the discussion. 


Il am sure we all got a lot out of 


We will now take up the discussion of the various ques- 
tions: “What harness settings and cam timing are best 
for heavy pick sheetings, such as 68x76? What type selv- 
age should be used on this cloth?”’ Somebody tell us what 
harness settings we could use on sheeting 68x76. We have 
got somebody here making sheeting that heavy. 
haven't, you have made some. 
Mr. Hunt, from Marion. 


A. F. Hunt, Supt., Marion Mfg. Co., 
| haven't made any of that at Marion. 
from Pacolet, made it 30 years ago. 


If we 
Tell us something about it. 


Marion, N. C.: 
Mr. Lancaster, 


M. B. Lancaster, Supt., Pacolet Mig. Co.., 
never made any 68x76 sheeting. 


Pacolet: | 


Mr. Lockman: Tell about something heavier than that. 


Mr. Lancaster: The crank shaft is practically on the 
bottom center. I think in tape selvage and plied selvage 
weavin gtape the harness level with a crank shaft on the 
bottom center. 


Mr. Lockman: Let’s hear from W. H. Spencer, Jr., 
Overseer of Weaving at Whitney Mig. Co., at Whitney 


Mr. Spencer: Wd like some information on that, my- 
self. | ply selvage harness and it seems to be all right but 
I'd like some other information. 


Mr. Lockman: 


Mr. Spencer: How would you take care of it any way 
except harness timing? 


What other information do you want? 


Mr. Lockman: What keeps the cloth from bagging back 
other than timing of the harness? Mr. Coker, have you 
had any experience on that? 

k. D. Coker, Overseer Weaving, Drayton: 

Mr. Lockman: 1 know we have weavers here who can 
tell us how to stop that bagging back. 


No, sir. 


Member: 1 will say a word on it. The let-off has some- 
thing to do with the bagging back on heavy pick goods. 
If you have got the drive rod arm up too high, the let-off 


will make a stroke and let as many as 34-66 pick but the 


j 
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Mecklenburg Hotel 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Things 


.. . For which you long at the end of a journey 
await you here. A pleasant room—A refreshing 
bath—A good meal—And friendly people. 


John C. McDonald 
Manager. 
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loom will not take up the pick until the cloth is bagged 
back and taken up to make one long stroke. You lower 
the drive rod arm and let off as much pick as the loom 
takes up. 


J. L. Adams: Vd like to ask a question. On a ply selv- 
age will all the threads in a selvage be plied or some ply 
and some single? 

Mr. Stutts: We use twisted selvage altogether in our 
ply. 

Mr. Adams: What if you have a thread broke out? 

Mr. Stutts: We pull it in next to the cloth. We don't 
mix it up at all. 

Mr. Lockman: Will some other weaver give us some 
information on how to do when you have a twisted selv- 
age—any single draws or not? 

W. H. West, Supt., Mill No. 3, Clifton Mfg. Co., Con- 


verse: We have two double threads on each selvage, back 
and front, two in the harness and four in a dent. 


When Should Ply Yarn Selvage Be Used? 


Mr. Lockman: If there is no body else who will tell us 
something, we will pass on to Question No. 3: “When 
should ply yarn selvages be used?” If somebody has an 
opinion, give it to us. 


B. W. Megegs, Monarch Mill, Lockhart: You use dou- 
ble ply any time you are weaving cloth. We use it in 


broad cloths and poplins and jeans. You can’t use it on 


osnaburgs because there are several kinds of selvages. We 
do use it on jeans and print cloths and broadcloths. 


Mack Chalmers, Ware Shoals: We use ply yarn selv- 
ages on broadcloth, print cloth and buff cloth. 


Mr. Lockman: Why do you use it? 


Mr. Chalmers: We think we get better results. There is 
less breakage in the selvage and on our buff cloth 84-92 
we use 20-ply on each end. 


Mr. Adams: Is the whole selvage ply? 
Mr. Chalmers: No, four double on the ends. 
Mr. Adams: Two on each side? 
Mr. Chalmers: Four on each side. We have a lot of 
loose ends. 
Tension On Two-Ply Selvage 


Mr. Lockman: The fourth question, “How can vou 


put two-ply selvage ends on the loom beam so that they 


will pull off at the same tension as the body warp?” Some- 
body tell us that. How about Mr. Swink? Can you tell 
us something on that? 


B. F. Swink, Overseer Slashing, Drayton: That is 
mostly controlled from the feel of your selvage on the 
warp going from the slasher. You lay the plied ends ac- 
cording to what number of yarn—-in other words, using a 
50/2 ply against: 50 single, say, carry to the slasher. More 
than likely four of the selvage ends will give you a pretty. 
even beam. At all depends mostly on evening your selv- 
age up in your warp. That is about the only way that | 
know-——just judgment of the feel of the selvage against 
the warp. | 
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Mr. Lockman: You are speaking about ply yarn put on 
a section beam or being run from spools or cheeses? 

Mr. Swink: That would be either one. If you don’t put 
it on the section beam, you’d have to lay it in your combs 
on your warper. It is the same thing. You’d probably have 
to skip a dent between the singles to make it lay about 
the same as your warp. | 


Mr. Lockman: I think that is pretty good information. 
Mr. J. L. Adams. 


Mr. Adams: Mr. Lockman, we haven’t done a whole lot » 


of it. We have been interested in this ply selvage. We 
have found some twisted yarn twisted more than some 
yarn we may have used and we lay it in differently. If 
not, you will have tight or loose ends in the selvage. In 
other words, if you are laying eight in the dent, ordinarily 
with a certain lot of twisted yarn, you might lay four and 
get good results. Change the yarn to a greater or lesser 
twist and you won’t get it. It lays four or six as the case 
may be. There is a certain amount of trial and error in it. 


Mr. Lockman: 
right? 


How would you tell when you were 


Mr. Allien: Tighten and loosen the selvage and try to 
get it better. 


Mr. Lockman: What you do is to feel of the selvage 
and see whether it is too hard or too soft. 


Mr. Allen: That is the only thing we have done so far. 


Mr. Bolt: 1 think there is more in the contraction of 
the selvage than the main body of the warp. To take care 
of the difference in contraction, it is a good practice to 
skip a dent between the selvage and the main body of the 
warp. 


Mr. Lockman: How do you tell whether it is right or 
not when slashing the beam? 


Mr. Bolt: Don’t run it in the immersion roll. 


Mr. Lockman: How do you tell when it is too slack 
when woven or too tight? 


Mr. Bolt: Feel of it with your hand. 


(Continued in next issue) 


E. F. Houghton Employees Awarded 


In honor of its seventy-fifth anniversary, gold service 
emblems have been presented to employees of E. F. 
Houghton & Co., oil and leather manufacturers, Third 
and Somerset Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 

A total of 324 men and 77 women, having long served 
this company, were given these emblems by Maj. A. E. 
Carpenter, president. Of these, 110 men and 39 women 


have been employed from 10 to 20 years; 30 men and 15 


women have service records of from 20 to 30 years, and 
six men for more than 30 years. 


The company started in business in 1865, only a few 
blocks from Independence Hall, in Philadelphia, pioneer- 
ing in the commercial uses of petroleum. At the turn of 
the present century it developed a research department to 
study the requirements of processing in various indus- 
tries. 

During the past 40 years a great many specialized 
products ‘have been initiated and developed by this com- 
pany, such as the following: 


Commercial carburizers to replace raw bone for pack 
hardening, liquid carburizers to replace sodium cyanide, 
sulphurized cutting bases and cutting oils to replace lard 
oil, soluble oils to replace soap solutions, commercial rust 
preventatives, high-film-strength lubricants to replace 
straight mineral oils, special detergents and wetting-out 
agents to replace the older types of sulphonated oils, an 
anti-piping compound to replace coke and ashes in heads 
of steel in gots, soluble quenching oil to replace fish oil 
for quenching of steel. 
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WAN TED—Experienced cloth room man, 
500 looms. Give full details with your 
application. Address “Cloth Room,”’ care 
Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—Overseer Spinning. Opportu- 
nity for experienced and _ intelligent 
man. State age, experience, education 
and whether married or. single. . Ad- 
dress “Opportunity,” care Textile Bul- 
letin. 


New Resin Has Textile Uses 


The new group of polyvinyl alco- 
hol resins known as “PVA,” which 
will be manufactured by the R. & H. 
Chemical Department of E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., have a 
number of applications in textiles, it 
is made known. 

Indicated uses are in gloves, giving 
protection against oil and grease and 


as an adhesive for securing pigment-. 


ed coatings to cloth. 


Shift From Cotton Marks 
Decade in Ga. Farming 


Athens, Ga.—Georgia’s shift from 

cotton to livestock, truck and other 
diversified crops appeared in sharp 
relief recently in a report of exten- 
sion service Agronomist E. D. Alex- 
ander. 
In, the ten years from 1929 through 
last year, Mr. Alexander related, 
Georgia land planted to cotton 
dropped nearly a million and a half 
acres. 


Two Watts Mills 
Houses Destroyed 


Laurens, S. C.—Two_ four-room 
cottages at Watts Mills that were oc- 
cupied by the families of C. K. Vana- 
dore and J. N. Smith were destroyed 
by fire recently. It was said that both 
families were absent from home and 
that origin of the blaze was unknown. 


New Book Entitled “Why 
Anti-Friction Bearings” 


An impartial discussion of the fac- 
tors to be considered in the selection 
of anti-friction bearings. A fairly ex- 
haustive treatise in very readable 
style, profusely illustrated. Designed 
for use as a text book in the Engi- 
neering Colleges and helpful to young 
engineers and others who have a se- 
rious interest in all factors effecting 
the efficiency and performance of ma- 
chines through the use of anti-friction 
bearings. 

The book is 544”x8'%” containing 
112 pages, stitched, and bound with 
attractive cover. 

It will be supphed gratis. Address 
Advertising Dept., New Departure, 
Division General Motors Sales Corp., 
Bristol, Conn. 
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Department 


We make and re- 
pair both big and 
little belts, quickly, 
economically and exactly. 


GREENVILLE 


Phone 2218 (Day) 3916 (Nite) 


$100.00 REWARD 


Will be paid for the arrest and re- 
{ turn to Calhoun, Ga., of Clyde Mil- j 

saps and Mrs. Gay Hasty, i.e., Gay 

{| Reynolds, Milsaps is a doffer in the 
spinning room and Gay Hasty is a i 
spinner. Wire or notify : 
| H. F. Jones, President, | 
Calhoun, Ga. | 


) Echota Cotton Mills, 


SHEET METAL—ROOFING 


Skylights, Guttering and 
Conductors 
Conveyor Pipe and Separators 
Approved Barrett Built-Up Roofers 


DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO. 


1108 E. Trade St. Charlotte, N. C. 
Phone 2-2195 


+ 


PAUL 8. EATON 
PATENT ATTORNEY 
1408 Johnston Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. 

514 Munsey Bidg. 
Washington, D. C. 


Former Member Examining Corps 
U. S. Patent Office 


PERFEX FIBRE BROOMS 


| 

are well liked. | 

Men like 'em. Women like ‘em. 

They all like them. 
They are not bulky nor unwieldy 

: and do not twist in the hands. | 


BATSON 
Greenville, S. C. 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 
408 Glenn Building, Atianta, Ga. 


1205 Liberty Life Buiiding 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Charlotte, N. C. 
BOSTON ATLANTA 


FOR SALE 


two card sets of Woolen Cards, 
60” x 48”. Bramwell feed, Barker 


condensers and ring doffers. Can | 
{ be seen in operation on mill floor. 
Offered subject to prior sale. 


Address ‘‘60-48,"’ 
! Care Textile Bulletin. 


PRIVATE DETECTIVES | 


| For ethical legitimate cases under- 
cover operatives for industrial ) 
| plants, also civil, financial, insur- 
ance and domestic investigations. 
) Dictograph tel-tap and camera ser- 
vice. No contract or retainer fee. ) 
) Work on per diem basis only. Of- 
ficial and business references. ‘‘Our 
best advertisement is a job well 
| done.”’ Established 1918. Phone day 
or night or write Cundiff's Detec- 
; tives, Inc., Lynchburg, Va. | 


WANTED 


: Reputable traveling and textile mill i 

t men to know about the HOTEL 
ASHEVILLE. It’s clean, fireproof, 

comfortable, convenient. 

ke 


F.J. Bauman, Mgr., Asheville, N. C. 


UIBA JO SB 
SUIPURISINO Jo euo Aq psAoTduie 
MON ‘djey jo y 
-uldsS puB uo ul pez 
GABP PUR SABIQUIBYD) 
JO CZ YUM 
UoHonpoig 
Jo se 


WANTED—Overseer of Weaving for 
Plain and Novelty goods—Flax and 
Rayon blends. 400 looms, a few of which 
are Dobbies. An opportunity for an ex- 
perienced man. Address ‘400,"’ care 
Textile Bulletin. 


POSITION WANTED — Overseer, thor- 
oughly experienced and capable on long 
draft and super draft in carding and 
spinning. Satisfaction guaranteed. Ad- 
dress “E. R. G.,”’ care Textile Bulletin. 


WELL DRILLING CONTRACTOR—28 years 
in business. Let me help you solve your 
water problems. For prices on drilling write 
R. E. Faw, Hickory, N. C 
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Cutler-Hammer Moves Atlanta 
Office to New Location 


As a result of the increased busi- 
ness and industrial activity in- the 
South, the Cutler-Hammer office and 
warehouse in Atlanta, Ga., has mov- 
ed to a new location at 134 Marietta 
St. N: W. 

Cutler-Hammer, Inc.,; with head- 
quarters in Milwaukee, Wis., manu- 
factures a line of electric motor con- 
trol and allied electrical equipment. 
A larger stock of their apparatus in- 
cluding motor control, safety switches 
and service control items will be car- 
ried at the new Atlanta quarters. 

This office is in charge of A. C. 
Gibson, who has had wide experi- 
ence as a sales engineer in the appli- 
cation of Cutler-Hammer products in 
the various industries of this terri- 
tory. 


Report Research On Elastic 
Yarns From Petroleum 

That there is a possibility of the 
use of petroleum products for the . 
production of new elastic yarns is re- 
ported in the market. The product 
would resemble the present type of 
extruded latex yarns rather than any 
of the rayon spinning fibers, it is 
said. 

There have been reports from time 
to time that various oil companies 
have developed products suitable for 
use in textiles, but to date these have 
not had sufficient qualities to com- 
pete with existing yarns, whether 
elastic, rayon or natural fibers. 

It is suggested that unsaturated 
hydro-carbons, either used alcoe or in 
new polymers with such materials as 
the vinyl resins, would make interest- 
ing elastic yarns, but so far little has 
been done in this direction. Another 
idea heard is that some variation of 
“Buna,” a new synthetic rubber of 
standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, 
might make for a new elastic thread. 

Reports had been published ‘that 
the Royal Dutch Shell had developed 
a new yarn or fiber from petroleum. 
The cabled advices gave no other in- 
formation, but now with develop- 
ments in the Netherlands such infor- 
mation probably will not be forth- 
coming. 

Considerable work is reported to 
have been done in this country by 
standard Oil of New Jersey through 
the Standard Oil Development Corp. 
on a new elastic yarn from petrol- 
eum, which utilizes a product de- 
scribed as “poly butene,” but so far 
as information is available, this work 
has not yet reached a point where 
the product is sufficiently good to 
make a yarn competitive in the mar- 
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Important Factor in 


| | 
OTHER Warp Sizing 
PRODUCTS 
Seyco Sizing is produced under scien- 
Softeners tifically controlled conditions, which 
e assures uniform quality in every ship- 
ment. 
Shuttle Seyco Sizing is aaa in tight, 
Dressing rust-proof non-absorbing steel drums, 
which can be stored mdefinitely. 
Penetrarts ASK FOR DEMONSTRATION 
Our well equipped chemical staff, 
° directed by Dr. Seydel, a renowned 
Alkalis chentist (honored by American Chem- 
ical Society as councilor), will help 
you with your Sizing and Finishing 


problems. 


Seydel-Woolley & Co. 


Textile Chemicals 
748 Rice’ St., N 


MEETING PLACE FOR 
TEXTILE MEN 


In New York 


To outstanding members of 
the textile industry, the Van- 
derbilt is home during their 
stay in New York. You, too, 
will enjoy this internationally famous hotel 

. because of its location, which combines 
the distinction of a Park Avenue address with 
the convenience of being adjacent to New 
York's textile center... and because 
of its luxurious accommodations and deli- 
cious food, which are so moderate in price. 


Single rooms with bath, $3.50 to $5 

Double rooms with bath, $5 to $7 

Spacious 2-room suites, from $10 
OSCAR F. BANSE, Manager 


The 
VANDERBILT 
HOTEL 


PARK AVENUE AT 34th STREET e NEW YORK 


‘A company is known by the customers it. keeps.” 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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Japs To Curtail Textile Output 


Washington, D. C.—Production of cotton textiles in 
Japan, some of which actively competes with Carolina 
products, is to be curtailed according to information re- 
ceived by the Commerce Department from its commercial 
attache in Tokyo. 

Owing to the heavy cotton textile stocks on hand, the 
majority of the large Japanese cotton spinning companies 
have decided to curtail production. A tentative decision 
has been reached to restrict output by 10 per cent for a 
three-month period, beginning in mid-May. 

Although such action on the part of Japanese cotton 
manufacturers may help to reduce current excess stocks 
of cotton textiles, the reduced consumption of raw cotton 
may mean a further delay in the payment for the cotton 
purchased under the link syaeem, the attache stated. 


Beach Soap Co. Buys the George E. Marsh Co. 


The Beach Soap Co. has ‘iiane the inventory, 


trade names and good will of the George E. Marsh Co., 
and Lysander Kemp & Sons Corp. from the Consolidated 
Rendering Co., according to announcement made by offi- 
cials of the companies involved. 

The Beach Soap Co. intends to continue to manufac- 
ture the present Marsh and Kemp brands of soap from 
the Beach plant in Lawrence, Mass.’ C. F. Mudgett, su- 
perintendent of the George E. Marsh Co., will transfer to 
the Beach Soap Co. The Eastern sales representatives, 


Alfred Cowan, Frank E. Allen and Fletcher S$. Lawson, 


will become a part of the field personnel of either the 
Beach Soap Co. or the anew Cowles Detergent Co. 


May Try S c. Textile Men On Trust Act 
Charges | in October : 


Greenville, S$. C-—U. Oscar Doyle said that 
the trial of five South C ae textile leaders on charges 
of Sherman Anti-Trust Act violation probably would not 
open here until at least the October term. 

The case would have gone to trial at the April term of 
court if the United States Supreme Court had ruled in 
time on a Western oil case similar in point to the print 
cloth action. 

The Government bill of information, filed in connection 
with last summer’s print cloth production control pro- 
gram, names the committee in charge, J]. E. Sirrine, Fred 
W. Symmes, Ellison S. McKissick, John B. Harris and 
David W. Anderson. 


Mill Fine in 


Rutherfordton, N. C.—George W. King and W. G. 
Watson, of the State Department of Labor, swore out a 
warrant against the Henrietta Mills, this county, for 
alleged violations of the State labor laws. 

The mill was charged with working a female more than 
nine hours per day or 48 hours per week. 

The case was tried in the recorder’s court here May 
14th. The defendant entered a plea of nolo contendere 
and paid a fine of $15 and costs. 
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Warp Preparation Discussed At Northern N. C.- 
Va. Meeting 


(Continued from Page 17) 


expensive when we get the bill. We think it rather ex- 
pensive; we don’t know that we have the best method. I 
would like to ask a question on that slashing: We spin 
from 7’s to 26’s and we have two mills that weave practi- 
cally the same style of goods. In one mill we have exces- 
sive shedding using the same counts of yarn; long draft 
in one and regular draft in the other. 


Mr. Copland: 
long draft mill? 


Mr. Elmore: 


Don’t you have most shedding in your 


Yes, sir. 
Mr. Copland: Well, that answers the question. 


Mr. Elmore: lf anyone has a formula that decreases 
that shedding, I would be glad to hear it. We think ours 
is excessive and we have experimented with different 
compounds and haven't found anything that is entirely 
satisfactory. I would appreciate anyone writing me who 
can give me their formula that has been successful. 


Mr. Wentz: Before you leave the question of inspect- 
ing, | would like to raise a question as to how other mills 
inspecting broad sheeting. Which is the best plan, to 
inspect 90-inch sheeting; by two girls or by one girl? 
What is the best and cheapest method? 


Mr. Copland: That’s a very important question but 
nsot so many here who could answer it. 

Mr. Barton: 
goods, 90 by 108-inch. But it seems from a practical 


We use two hands on extremely wide 


37 


standpoint it would be more economical to use one for 
the reason that we have too many people together. 


Mr. Copland: One vision doesn’t spread out enough to 
cover the wide surface. 


Mr. Royal: I am not.an authority on this subject, but 
I took some time study on that and it was found that one 
girl could do a. better job, that is a cheaper job, than two 
could for the reason that when one girl was repairing on 


the cloth, the other girl was standing idle. The situation 


' would switch and this girl would find something and the 


other girl would have to stand idle while repairs were 
being made on the other side. This mill-found that it 
takes more space, more machines and is slower but in the 
long run it came out cheaper. In that particular mill it 
was cheaper since they didn’t have such a big production 
on this wide sheet. She would stand in the center and 
step this way and then step the other way and watch the 
cloth. 


Mr. Wentz: That was a power machine and from 


which way would she start the machine: Would she have 
a pedal there? 


Mr. Royal: That’s right. 


Chairman Jennings: This concludes the discussion. Is 


there any further business before we adjourn? 


Mr. Roval: I would like to announce the annual meet- 
ing of the Southern Textile Association at Mayview Ma- 
nor, Blowing Rock, N. C., on June 7th and 8th. We plan 
to have an unusually interesting meeting this year and 


hope that all of you are planning to attend. and will get 


your reservation early. 


Chairman Jennings: If there is no further business to 


come up, the meeting will stand adjourned. 


F.C. 


TEXTILE 
SERVICE 


GASTONIA, N. C. 
PICKER APRONS 


APRONS FOR ALL MAKES OF PICKERS—OPENERS— 
BREAKERS—WASTE MACHINES—GARNET MACHINES— 
BOTH SPIKED AND SLAT 


WE REBUILD OLD APRONS, ESPE- 
CIALLY SPIKED APRONS WHERE 
THE FABRIC AND BELTING HAS 
WORN OUT. LET US SAVE YOU 
MONEY ON THIS WORK. WE CARRY 
IN STOCK ALL STANDARD APRONS, 
BOTH NEW AND REWORKED. 


WE MAKE ALL STYLES OF PLAIN 
AND SPIKED SLATS FOR REPAIRING 
ALL MAKE APRONS 


QUALITY AND SERVICE OUR MOTTO 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering Milliken 
& Company 


Incorporated 


Church & Leonard Sts. 
New York | 


300 West Adams Street 
Chicago 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Export 
MERCHANDISING 


Joshua L. Baily 
& Company 


40 Worth Street 
New York 


Domestic 


Wellington, Sears Co. 


New Orleans San Francisco 


Philadelphia Chicago Atlanta 


93 Franklin St., Boston 65 Worth St., New York 
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Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—Developments in the war abroad continue 
to dominate the securities and commodity market and as 


a result of this to dominate the cotton gray goods market. 


While inquiry has been more expansive, actual sales 
have been smaller and amount to about 25 per cent of the 
current output of mills. Some ‘houses made a careful 
check of the telephone calls and telegrams received asking 
for information on prices and deliveries and reported that 
they were 30 times in excess of the calls which resulted in 
actual sales. This was taken to mean that buyers are 
interested in accumulating supplies and are waiting for 
the military situation overseas to stabilize, 


What was in all probability the healthiest development 
recently was the disposition of a number of merchants 
and buyers to turn their backs on happenings in other 
markets and concentrate on the study of the spectal con- 
ditions surrounding the manufacture and merchandising 
of gray goods. By so doing, considerable progress was 
made in dissipating the idea that goods ought to be mark- 
ed down in conformance with the sharp drop in. cotton 
futures over the last two weeks. Both producers and mer- 
chants explained to converters and other users of gray 
goods that the types of cotton they buy must be drawn 
from the Government loan stocks and that they are pay- 
ing fully as much for their raw material as they did at the 
beginning of the year. It was also brought home to buy- 
ers that cloth prices are on an attractive basis and that 
there are unlikely to be any important concessions in the 
near future. 


The manner in which commission merchants, aided by 
the producers they serve, explained the difficulties that 
confronted them in the way of cotton purchases and thus 
eliminated some of the state of mind responsible for the 
steady erosion of values over the last few weeks was com- 
mended on all sides, There was enough inquiry for goods 
after these facts became known to suggest that a buying 
movement will break forth once the news is regarded as 


favorable. 


J.P.STEVENS & CO. Inc. 
Selling Agents 


40-46 Leonard St., 


New York 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia.—The week ending May 25th was one of 
the dullest from the standpoit of new business that the 
yarn market has seen this year. However, in view of 
world events, this was more or less expected in most cases, 
and it is noteworthy that prices held up very well during 
the week. There were scattered reports of weakness in 
pricing, but this was of little importance to the general 
run of yarns, which maintained their prices on the theory 
that new buying would be stimulated further by this 
policy than by a policy of weakening pricés. 

In the belief of many of the yarn distributors, potential 
demand has been growing for séveral weeks, and but for 
the disturbing news from abroad it seems certain that 
volume would have enlarged before this, but under pres- 
ent circumstances it may require leadership from outside 
the textile industry to translate into action the latent 
buying power that yarn men believe exists. The yarn 
mills are said to be in better shape than they were a year 
ago, but many of their customers are worse off for yarn. 

Lower quotations reported during the week concerned 
chiefly the ordinary sorts of carded knitting and weaving 
yarn, in transactions in which marginal producers yielded 
another fractiton in the price, for reasons that have fre- 
quently been cited heretofore. Though by no means in 
normal demand, the standard’sorts of yarn were held un- 
changed. 

As viewed by some in this market 
the various moves begun in Washington to hasten military 
preparedness will become a constructive influence, but 
there is no way of knowing -how long it will take for this 
to exert itself. Meanwhile, should industrial consumers 
of sale yarn continue their present conservatism as to in- 
ventories, the outlook is for litthe change in yarn prices 
over the next feur to six weeks, and hence it seems likely 
that most buyers would cover not further ahead than 
about 60 days. On the other hand, if cotton rallies in 
sympathy with a rebound in the other principal commod- 
ity markets, yarn buyers may become much more aggres- 
sive. 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, preserve 
the SPINNING RING. The 
greatest improvement enter- 
ing the spinning room since 
the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


' Hicks, American, Wilson 
U. S. Standard 


Manufactured only by the 


NATIONAL 
Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. I. 
131 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


L. EVERETT TAYLOR, So. Agent 


BUYCE 
WEAVERS 
ANUTTER 


Increases production 30% to 40% over hand 
tying by eliminating slip knots and big, fluffy 
knots which cause so much trouble. 


Automatic; ties a perfect weaver’s knot every 
time. Small, light, easy to operate. 


Let Us Demonstrate—No Obligation. 


A. CARTER, Ine. 


Linwood St. GASTUNIA, N.C. Phone 99Ub 


SANOL PRODUCTS 


Penetrants 

Sizing Compounds 
Finishing Softeners 


Specialties 


Textile Glycerine 


Johnson Chemical Co. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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Green Park Hotel 
Blowing Hock, 
-Adjoins the Golf Course 


Away from Noise and Confusion 


of Convention Headquarters 


+ 


ouble with bath $5.00 ‘per: person 
Single with bath $6.00 per person 


Hates include meals 


+ 


LASTING 
BOILER 
FURNACES 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer than 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
Hartsville, S. C. 


FURNACE 


Req U.S TRADE MARK Pat. Off 


FIRE BRICK 


LONGER| 


The Weather Has Changed 


Cold weather calls for smart outdoor 
clothing . and everyone is “swing 
ing” to multi-colored fabrics of novelty 


yarns. 
New yarns bring new problems to the spinning room. The 
Victor representative can help you solve yours. It’s his job to 
keep posted on the newest developments, and pass them on to 
you. For service, consult him. There's no obligation. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. I. 


P. O. Box 1318 
1733 Inverness Ave., N. E. 173 W. Franklin Ave. 
Atlanta, Ga. Gastonia, N. C 


Tel.—247 
Mien 


Tel.—Vernon 2330 
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The Personality of Power 
(Continued From Page 5) 


person that serve others to suc han extent that others will 
demand these services. 

Too many people, in viewing life, look at it selfishly, 
trying to ascertain how they may make life serve them. 
They are egocentric and narrow in their view. Service to 
others reflects itself to us every time while service for self 
has manifold dangers. | 

The worker, who serves his employ er well, will nearly 
always find that he is doing what is best for himself. The 
employer who can convey to his worker the idea that he 
is trying to serve his (the worker’s) best interest will get 
a response and service that can, be secured in no other 
way. | 
There is no other factor in life that guarantees social 
or economic security as genuinely as does an ability to 
serve Others. Our personal security is strongly assured 
by our ability to serve others in a constructive way. 

It is hardly necessary to state some of these abilities. 
It is difficult to separate them from mental attitudes or 
qualities of mind because mental attitudes and qualities 
of mind express themselves in abilities and habits. 

For the purpose of clarification, we will mention a few 
such as technical skill, ability to do the job, to visualize 
the job, to analyze it and properly assign it. An ability 
to give with each assignment the responsibility and au- 
thority that is necessary to properly execute it. 

Among other abilities are those of proper supervision, 
recognition of abilities, loyalty to the people who serve 
and to the organization. An ability to educate and pro- 
mote people, an ability to inspire people and create inter- 
est on the job, and so we could go on and on telling you 
what you already know but sometimes forget. 

There is one particular ability that I must mention and 
that is the proper handling of grievances because this is 
the place where friction arises. A grievance is never prop- 
erly settled until all parties understand and are satisfied. 

These discussions indicate some of the things that make 
for personality in leadership and lubricate the wheels of 
the human machine. ; 

We are today truly in a period of leadership if we want 
to save our political and industrial democracy. 


South Said To Offer Woolen Mills Warmer 
River Water 


Worcester, Mass.—Ralph C. Shorey, Lexington, New 
England woolens and worsteds representative for Howard 
Bros. Mfg. Co., speaking before the Lions Club in the 
Hotel Bancroft, said that one reason New England lost 
part of her textile industries to the South was that river 
water, hundreds of gallons of which have been used daily 
by woolen mills in cleaning and scouring their yarns, must. 
be raised 30 to 50 degrees in temperature before it can be 
used by the mills. | 

Speaking of “‘Litthke Known Facts About Textiles,” he 
said Southern mills had to raise water temperature only a 
third as much. However, he said, New England water 
had the advantage of being soft water, whereas the water 
in the Southern woolen mill belt was uniformly hard and 
had to be chemically altered by the mills before use. 
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Eastern Carolina Division, $. T. A., Meets At 
N.C. State Textile School 


(Continued from Page 8) 


to apply the oil. I firmly believe that in the blending 
hopper is the best place, if you have them, and one more 
reason for that which didn’t come out is this; before we 
went to the blending hoppers, putting oil in the bale 
breaker, one-eighth of the total amount of oil went into 
each hopper. While it was working very satisfactory, 
there was a certain amount of accumulation. On the 
blending hopper we have 27, only one twenty-seventh of 
the oil goes to each machine. You have much less oil that 
has a chance to accumulate on the machine parts. We 
have no trouble at all that point. That is one reason I 
like the blending hoppers better. 


D. E. Long: Maybe we are too easy to believe what 
everybody tells us sometimes. All the oil people I have 
had an opportunity to talk with claim the further back in 
the cleaning process you put the oil, it had a retarding 
effect on the cleaning; if that is possible to put it under 
the finishing beater, it might work better there; it will 
affect the cleaning. Maybe they thought it did and told 
us something wrong. The question I want to ask is, will 
the cotton clean as well, putting it in at the blending 
hopper as at the picker? . 


G. M. Gurley: 1 think the further back you put it, the 
better. It doesn’t affect the cleaning. It does affect the 
cleaning if you put it on the pickers or in behind the 
beater or. in the beater. We have found that to be very 
definitely so. 


Best System Is One That Suits Plant 
P. B. Parks, Jr.: Seems to me the proper place for bet- 
ter results, each of us, if you decide to go on oil and are 


not on it now, don’t believe anything anybody tells you 


and try it out: It doesn’t most much to move it around. 
We can’t decide that in this meeting anyway. Various 
companies have applied it different ways. I think the best 
thing to do is to try it and find out where it fits your re- 
quirements best and if it works best there, keep it there. 


W. H. Miley: I think Mr. Parks is right. I know of 
some people, some mills have the same installation we 
discarded and they like it fine and we didn’t like it. One 
thing about the cleaning, for Mr. Long’s benefit, we made 
some minor tests, not very extensive, as to the value of 
oil in cleaning in the opening room, and we found by 
using the oil we got more waste out in the opening ma- 
chines with than without, but that was not very extensive 
tests. Is there anything else now on oil? 


D. F. Burns: 1 believe Mr. Lanier said something 
about “if the oil stayed in.” You know the oil costs right 
much. Has anybody proved the oil stays in the raw stock 
all the way through or has anybody proved it evaporates? 
[ have never proved myself it stays in the cotton. Is it 
worth the money to hold the dust down in the card room? 
Has anybody proved they are getting weight out in the 
finished goods? 


D. F. Lanier: 1 expect I could, Mr. Miley, in this way, 
answer that, that when we go to wind up at the end of the 
year, some people do it quarterly, we find we have a 
smaller per cent of invisible waste since using the oil than 
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we had before we got to using it. That is the only way 
we have of telling as to whether it stays in. It might help 
the moisture content, and after all, it might be water 
instead of oil, but the invisible waste is not quite so heavy 
since using oil and that is all. We think it is something in 
the way of using oil all the way through, and I think, Mr. 
Miley said they had found it on the winder guides. That 
is the last place, and if you can follow it up that far, I 
think you can follow it further. I think the oi] stays in 
all the way through. 


G. E. Moore: Mr. Burns came nearer asking the ques- 
tion than I did a while ago. The thing Id like to know is 
where there is more fly in the spinning room after using 
oil than before? If the oil evaporates will we get the fly 
in the spinning room? We know working conditions are 
better in the card room, but whether or not. we have more 
fly, more dirt, more cleaning to do in the spinning room, 
that is what I’d like to know? | 

J.V. McCombs: Vd say you have less. You have less 
fly in the spinning room than in the card room; that has 
been my experience. 


D. H. Whitener, Supt., Myrtle Mills, Gastonia, N. C.: 
I have been using oil since 1923, and two or three weeks 
ago, I think about three weeks, something got wrong with 
our pump and they didn’t get to notice it for a day or 
probably two days, didn’t have any oil, and when that 
stuff got into the spinning room, and into the warps on a 
36 two-ply warp, six thousand yards, we had lost from 
two to three pounds per warp, and we couldn't figure 
anything else except the oil had got out of our cotton and 
it had lost that somewhere in the spinning and twisting, 
because the roving as it went to the spinning room seemed 
to be about the same, somewhere in the spinning and 
twisting we had lost from two to three pounds. 


W.H. Miley: Anyone else anything on that? 


W.V. Byers, Asst. Mgr., Erwin Cotton Mills Co., West 
Durham, N. C.: Id like to ask the making white yarn or 
white cloth if. they have ill effects on the finished cloth, 
does it show up? 


J.V. McCombs: 1 have that same thing coming up in 
the mill; we thought. it was coming from the oil. This 
particular mill was using the filling solution, using hygro- 
lit. This was cloth dyed and not bleached, and about 
every time the filling quill changed, a streak was across it 
about that wide. On first glance you'd see it was a thick 
place from the loom, think it was, but something wasn't 
taking the dye up, and so on close examination, that is 
where it was coming from, the conditioning used on the 
filling. It would take up more on the bottom and come 
hard on up here where it penetrated in the quill, the last 
few picks, that conditioning machine; in other. words, the 
goods not being bleached, if it had been bleached before 
dyed, these goods were dyed, and every place, have a 
place about that wide that looked like a thick place on 
the loom. 


W. Vx Byers: Speaking of the hygrolit, | don’t agree 
with him on the cause of that, because from our experi- 
ence hygrolit on white goods is not doing that. 


W.T. Byrd, Overseer Carding and Spinning, Erwin No. 
1, Durham, N. C.: I just don’t understand this discus- 
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sion. I don’t know. I may just be thick-headed, but the 
gentlemen here talking about cleaning the cotton and then 
talking about putting something in it to keep the dust and 
lint and all down. I want to know where it goes to? We 
are On a white job and they are on us about cleanliness. 
I find the drier I keep the cotton the more stuff I can get 
out of it, and if they say it stays in there, and it is a little 
heavier when it gets to the other end and cleaner, I just 
don’t understand that. 


W. H. Miley: You get a heavier volume of waste in 


actual pounds from the cleaning machines when you use 
oil. I think a good deal of that goes out in the waste. 


Variations in Yarn Numbers From Long Draft Roving 


Now let’s go on to Question 3: “Do you find more 
variations in yarn numbers made from long draft roving? 
If so, what steps should be taken to overcome this trou- 
ble?, What is your opinion of yarn made from long draft 
slubber roving, as compared to yarn made from two- 
process roving?” | 

How many here are using long draft frames? Mr. 
Moore, what have you found out about your roving from 
long drafts? 


G. E. Moore: We find just a little bit more variation. 
When we cut out doubles, we have just a little bit, a little 
longer swing. All we have is good breaking strength, pos- 
sibly a little bit better, but we can’t get quite as near on 
the number. : 


W.H. Miley: You refer to variation. You mean one 
bobbin and another, have a wider variaation? What is 
your opinion aside from the variation, is it as smooth and 
even? | 


G. FE. Moore: 1 think so. It is as smooth and even, 
and you get a little bit better breaking strength. I think 
from 5 to 7 per cent better breaking strength than with 
the conventional rolls. 


G. M. Gurley: We have the long draft, and I find more 
variation from that than I did the short draft. It is 
single spinning and you can pick up 25 or 30 bobbins, 
sometimes vary two and a half numbers. 

W.H, Miley:..On what number yarn? 

G. M. Gurley: 14%, 15%, 1134, and 12. 

W.H. Miley: What variations did you have before you 
went on it? | 

G. M. Gurley: About half. Well, it might be the sin- 
gling, taking it from the card, the end comes half down; 
still it won’t break back from the floor, and like the gen- 
tleman says, when we come out on that doubling we have 
made a long jump. I’d like to know about how much your 
numbers vary? Ours vary from one and a half to two and 
a half. 

G. E. Moore: That is about what we do. I don’t know 
the cause. I think one process. We have to keep a close 
eye on the drawings and cards and then we are going to 
have trouble. We are doing our best; we still have trouble 


but it is getting better from what it was. We have reme- 
died it to a certain extent. 


W.H. Miley: Don't you think in long draft slubbers 


that your preceding process would have to be in better 
shape? Wouldn't you think it would be necessary to 
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keep your drawing and picking and so on in better shape 
for long draft roving than the other? 


G. E. Moore: Yes, sir. 

W. H. Miley: Aside from the variations in number, 
what is your opinion of the yarn made from long draft? 

G. E. Moore: The weight is better, and I think the 
spinning runs better, breaks better. Still we have that 
variation, but that don’t interfere with the run of the 
work, I don’t think, 


M. R. Harden, Supt., Erwin Cotton Mills Co., No. 4, 
Durham, N. C.: I was wondering, talking about variation, 


| he says it is more variation and still he says it runs better 


and is more than the other. I believe he means on long 
draft roving, I believe that the bobbin, that is, the con- 
tinous stand of yarn, would have less variation in it, 
although one quill might be a little heavier or lighter than 
the other; consequently, the yarn laps smoother and runs 
better, too. It sounded as if he contradicted himself in 
saving more variation but it runs better. I believe that is 
the heart of it. In long draft you don’t have the doublings, 
its true. I believe the spinning ftom either double or single, 
from the continuous stand, it would be more even end to 


end than with the other method. I am just supposing 
that. 


Stock Must Be Kept Even 


W.T. Byrd: 1 have been on long draft now about two 
years, and we have long draft on fine frames and in spin- 
ning, all long draft. I think the last time I was down here 
I spoke about this long draft, that it was in its infancy. I 
believe I said it was crawling or just start to walk, maybe 
talking a little now. I have found in the long draft you 
have got to study out your conditions for that long draft. 
It is not the old type at all. You have got to start back 
in your picker room. Your lap may be too heavy for the 
card, and the card too heavy and you come on down to 
the drawing, and those drawings have got to be kept 
clean, and those rollers buffed. As Mr. Parks said, I be- 
lieve, if you have cork rollers and have a little groove, 
send it to the work shop and see that the work comes 
back smooth; and just going into the one process in your 
speeders, you can tell it right now, and if your speeders 
are not looked after properly the same way and have the 
proper drafts between—-we have two drafts, two frames in 
one, and I think the ratio is two to three, I am not sure, | 
believe that is right, three to five there—we have a back’ 
draft there of 3.50 and 5.50 on the front. We try to 
follow up the same principle as on the old type, on the 
slubber about three and a half and four and a half. If 
you take all the drafts from the drawing up on the spin- 
ning, you will find that you were drafting that stock 
around 21, and | am drafting somewhere here about 
19.29 on my speeders. So you see what you are doing, 
and you have got to keep that stock even. If you don’t, 
it will be uneven, and as the gentleman said, your varia- 
tion will jump and it will jump in a hurry. If you keep 
your long draft clean; you will have to work that out for 
yourself, according to the stock you are running, I find 
that your evenness and variation and your breaking 
strength, I believe; giving my honest opinion, I believe it 
is better than the old type. 
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G. M. Gurley: Vd like to ask how much variation he 
has? 


W.T. Byrd: Vd say about a number. We are on 
about one or one and a half variation. 


Weighting of Rollers May Effect Draft 


P. B. Parks, Jr... As Mr. Byrd said a minute ago, the 
long draft equipment is something new and we have to 
learn as we go, and he spoke of the distribution of the 
draft between the back roller and the middle roller, or if 
you have four rollers, between the back system and the | 
front system, and all of that has to be found out; what is 
the proper distribution? Not only that, but the equipment 
is new to us and we have to learn a lot of things. We did 
in our plants. I am sure the man from Roanoke Rapids 
found the same thing. A little bit of error in the weight- 
ing of the top roll, say the hand falls on it and fails to get 
the lever in the proper socket and affects the leverage and 
thereby the weight. Will he effect it tremendously? We 
found to start with we had a lot of streaked cloth. Sounds 
a little like the problem you spoke of, with streaks. I’d 
go to the weave room and turn greyheaded overnight, and 
we found out it was coming from the fact we had rollers 
with weights at the bottom occasionally from improper 
hanging, and when the weight didn’t bear on the top roll 
but bore on the beam, we found that the roving number 
got very much heavier, coarser, and consequently the yarn 
would be coarser, and when we got to the cloth, that the 
yarn would have a heavy rib across it, looked a little bit 
like corn rows. 


W.T. Byrd: Your temperature in your room, did that 
affect this long draft? 


P. B. Parks, Jr.: 1 think about 75 or 80. I find the 
long draft runs better in summer than the winter; that is 
just different from the old type, and then our humidity, 
we try to keep that around 60 to 70; have to watch that, 
too. Any of those things there would seem to tear it all to 
pieces. So you see how it can get out from under you in a 
little bit. If you don’t watch and look after it, I believe 
you will have more variation, have something you can’t 
do anything with. 


W.V. Byers: Iam glad to hear Mr. Byrd talking that 
way. Iwo years ago when he was here, he was a little bit 
blue. We had confidence in it. I think he has not over- 
estimated his statement about it. In the yarns, the re- 
sults we are getting bear out what he says and we are not 
finding it any more variation in that mill than the others. 
In fact, our breaking strength absolutely is better. 


Trouble With New Drawing 


M. R. Harden: J\d-like to ask if someone had trouble 
with the drawing frames, 16 ends up, new type drawing, 
showing cloudy places in the web early in the morning or 
under certain conditions and what is the best remedy they 
have found for it? 


A. L. Oldham: We had trouble with it on Monday 
morning from the temperature not being up. Several times 
on Monday morning it’s been down around 70. 


M. R. Harden: | believe I have heard that before. I 
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might say we buffed the rollers, thought it was the cork 
rollers, buffed those and we satisfied ourselves it wasn't 
that and then we got the temperature up and found it 
wasn't that; eliminated those things, and we still had 
some. Is there anything else we can do? | 


W.H. Miley: Did you keep the temperature up over- 
night? 

M. R. Harden: 1 will admit it did worse up until 
around 9 o’clock in the morning. Me and Mr. Parks, we 
did some experimental work on the redistribution of the 
draft, and we found it smoothed up the work. 


_W.H. Miley: We are getting off the subject and the 
time is almost up. If anyone can help Mr. Harden on 
that, see him right after the meeting. 


Advantages of Light and Heavy Tape 


Now the next question is: “Experiences as to the ad- 
vantages of light or heavy tape on spinning and twisting. 
Methods of splicing twister tape. Methods of twisting one 
end of rayon with two or more ends of cotton.” 

How many are running that light weight spinning tape? 


W .V. Byers: Is Mr. James here? We have been run- 
ning light tape and we find that we like it. There are dif- 
ferent makes of this light tape and you can get the wrong 
one. We have gotten very good results from it. I think 
Mr. James will give you some information on that. . 


J. L. James, Supt. No. 1, Erwin Cotton Mills Co., West 
Durham, N. C.: We have run several tests from our 
standpoint, wear standpoint, and also how long they stay 
on. We find the lighter tape gives us an increase of about 
two hundred revolutions on the spindles and about a 9 
per cent savings in power. We run three or four different 
samples and run it from a power standpoint. We found 
that about 9 per cent saving was had in power on the 
lighter tape, and the life was equally as good or better 
than the heavy tape, and from a power standpoint there 
is a saving, quite a bit of saving in power, and the lasting 
quality is just as good and you get a little increase in the 
spindle speed. I think that is due to the thickness of the 
last. 

W.H. Miley: You have any trouble at all with it? 


J. L. James: The trouble we had with the tape, most 
of our trouble is coming loose at the lap. 


W. H. Miley: Would your light tape hold the lap bet- 
ter? 


J. L. James: Gave just as good results and stayed on 
just as long, lasted about 16 months, something like that. 


P. B. Parks, Jr... 1 want to ask Mr. James a question 


or two. First, I'll tell him my experience. The light tape 


sounded so fine to me I thought the first thing to get 
some of it and put it on. I did. It still sounded fine and 
looked good and and so I says, “We won’t buy anything 
but the light.’”’ After I got it over the room pretty thor- 
oughly, I discovered I had trouble that I didn’t have pre- 
viously to a great extent, and that was the lint was set- 
tling on the tapes, on the inside, the side next to the side 
spindle and also next to the cylinder and matted there in 
a felt. The felt got even thicker than the tape, and even- 
tually I got soft yarn, slippage. I even got to the point I 
had to clean the felt off ever so often to be able to run, 
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and I began to wonder why the light tape would do that 


and the heavy tape didn’t. I still don’t know. I changed 
back. | 

J. L. James: 1 haven't had that.experience. Of course, 
we have quite a bit of lint and like working in a snow- 
storm sometimes when you start blowing them off around 
some of the things. I see no reason why the light tape 


should pick up more than the heavy unless the difference - 


is in the weave of the tape, and we have used different 
types. We haven't had any trouble with that at all. 


W.H. Miley: What kind of weave did you have, Mr. 
Parks, on your tape? 


P. B. Parks, Jr.: 1 had a herringbone weave. 


G. M. Gurley: Vd like to ask him if it will pull the 
spindles as good with light as heavy or medium tape? 


J. L. James: Well, we checked the spindles empty and 
full, and we found it gives us about two hundred revolu- 
tions more than the heavy tape. So it seemed to grip 
pretty good, that is four and a half ounce bobbin. 


P. B. Parks, Jr.. On the type spindle we are using, the 
Herringbone light weave, but we are using that on a ball- 
bearing and roller bearing spindle and they drive easier 
than the regular type and that probably has a bearing. 


J. L. James: 1 expect that is the difference. But the 
lighter tape, it still gives you a power saving of about 9 
per cent. 


J. T. Garner, Overseer Spinning, No. 3, ‘Rosemary 
Mills, Roanoke Rapids, N. C.: We had experience with 
heavy tape and light tape. We went off the heavy and 
onto the light, and we find the light is giving better satis- 
faction, stays on longer; but I haven't any trouble with 
the cushion on there. I have never seen any of the lint 
sticking on it. 


W.H. Miley: Have you found the light tape gives you 
more speed on the spindles and saves power? 


J.T. Garner: 1 think it does. 


New Method of Spinning 


D. E. Long: | haven't had any experience much with 
that power Mr. James is talking about, but would like to 
say something about the method of splicing. We changed 
from the machine lap splicing and used the metal clip, 
lace splicing with a rawhide pin, and our experience is 
that the life of the tape is increased by a third or better, 
that we don’t lose them now. It splices like we used to: 
about all the trouble was where they were spliced togeth- 
er; by using the clipper fastener with the rawhide pin it 
increased the life about a third or better and make those 
up in regular stock length and apply them quicker than 
others, and there is some saving in applying the tape 
after it comes off with the increase in production there. 
ey: 


W. Mil 


That is on the light or heavy tape? 

D. E. Long: Worked better on heavier. 

W. H. Miley: Similar to a clipper belt fastener? 

D. E. Long: Same thing but smaller. 

W.H. Miley: Now, someone told me about a different 


(Continued on Page 50) 
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Ala.; Jack B. Button, 1202 W. Market St., Greensboro, Young, & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala. Industrial 
Eugene H. Driver, 272 14th st... IN. 3, Atlanta, Ga.; Wilton H. Supply, Inc., LaGrange, Ga.; Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


Earle, Jr., 409 Westfield Ave., Greenville, S. 
DETERGENT PRODUCTS CO., 494 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, 
AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Ga. Offices at: Columbia, 8. C., Raleigh, RE Texarkana, Ark., 
Charlotte, N. C., and Atlanta, Ga. Columbus, Ga. 


DIEHL MFG. CO., Elizabethport, N. J. Textile Dept., P. N. 
ARMSTRONG CORK CO. (Textile la ei 7: Pa. Thorpe & Co., 267 Fifth Ave., New York City. Sou. Offices: 


Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C 2 Ashley. Charlotte, N. C., 617 Johnston Bldg., James H. Lewis; Atlanta, 
: Ga., 172 Trinity 'Ave., 8. W., S. G. Boyd; Dallas, Tex., 2nd Unit 
ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO.,, Inc., Providence, R. I. Chester Santa Fe Bidg., Olin ‘Duff. 
L. Eddy, Asst. Sales Mer., 903- 904 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. 
Cc. Sou Reps., W. Chester Cobb, Box 1268, Charlotte, Mm. 43.2 DILLARD PAPER we Greensboro, N. C., Greenville, 8S. C.., 
— E. Buck, Box 904, Greenville, Ss. C.; Harold T. Buck, 1615 Charlotte, N. C. 
12th St., Columbus, Ga.; John R. Brown, 'p. O. Box 331, Merid- 
ian, Miss. DRAKE CORP., Norfolk, Va. 


| Z DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Rep., E. N. 
‘Norwood Place tit Conta) Darrin, Vice-Pres. Sou. Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth St., 


; -— S. W., Atlanta, Ga., W. M. Mitchell; Spartanburg, S. C., Clare 
lanta, Ga.; Texas Rep., —— Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. H. Draper, Jr. : 


ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga. Suc- DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc., E. |., Organic Chemi- 

ceeded by Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Atlanta Division. (See this cals Dept., Dyestuffs and Fine Chemicals Div., Wilmingten, Del. 

company’s listing.) John L. Dabbs, Sou. Sales Mger.; D. C. Newman, Asst. Sou. Sales 

Mer.; J. D. Sandridge, Asst. Sou. Sales Mer.;: E. P. Davidson, 

AUFFMORDT & CO., C. A., 2 Park Ave., New York City. Asst. Mgr. Technical. Sou. Warehouses, 414 S. Church St., Char- 

Sou. Rep., 8S. L. Diggle, Jr., 522 Hawthorne Lane, Charlotte, lotte, N. C. Reps., C. H. Asbury, H. B. Constable, J. P. Franklin, 

N. Cc. J. F. Gardner, L. BE. Green, M. D. Haney, W. R. Ivey, S. A. Pet- 

r., James A. idd, 1035 Jefferson Standar Idg., Greensboro, 

N. C.; John L. Dabbs, Jr., G. H. Boyd, 804 Provident Bldg., 

: Chattanooga, Tenn.;. R. D. Sloan, T. R. Johnson, Greenville, 

BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ill. Sou. Office, 31 W. Mc- S. C.; W. F. Crayton, Adam Fisher, Jr., W. A. Howard, Colum- 

Bee Ave., Greenville, S. C.. J. H. Spencer, Mer. Sg Ga.; J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; Tom Taylor, Newnan, 
274. 


BARKLEY MACHINE WKS., Gastonia, N. C, RU PONT DE NEMOURS @ CO., Inc., E. I., The R. & H. 

eo emicals Dept. Main Office, Wilmington, Del.; Charlotte Office, 

eee SALES CORP., Buffalo, N. Y. Sou. Reps., J. D. Quern 414 S. Church St., LeRoy Kennette, Dist. Sales Mer. Reps., J. L. 

and D. 5S. Quern, 1930 Harris Road, Charlotte, N. C. rpg Technical Man, Penn R: Lindsay, Salesman, 414 S. Church 

i St . P. Arnold, 1254 E. Lake Road, Atlanta, Ga., Technical 

BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. Service Man: R. G. Cochrane, 356 Pine Tree Drive, Atlanta, Ga., 

Sou. Mer., Siever, i . O. Box 1169, Charlotte, N. C. Sales Salesman: Murphy 1106 19th Ave Nashville, Tenn.. 
Reps., W. B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg, 8. C.; R. C. @Geramic Salesman = 

Young, 1546 Stanford Place, Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson, . | : . 


P. O. Box 592, LaGrange, Ga. EATON, PAUL B., 213 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N.-C. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, 8. C. EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plant, 
CARTER TRAVELER CO., Gastonia, N. C. 118% W. Fourth St. Charlotte. N.C. George Field. Mer.: 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, inc., Charlotte, Seles. “Wm. 8. Taylor, Supt. Charlotte 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Charlotte, N. C.. SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Blidg., Charlotte, 


, 8S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 
CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. | 
Sou. Offices ‘and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C. FIDELITY MACHINE CoO., 3908-18 Frankford Ave., Philadel- 


f phia, Pa. Sou. Reps., John E. Fox, First National Bank Bldg., 
CLINTON CO., Clinton, lowa. Luther Knowles, Sou. Agt., : 
Box 187, Phone #-2486, Charlotte, N.C. Sou. Reps, Grady Avooek, Provident: Bidg., Chatta 
Inc., Dana H, Alexander, $ foodside g., 10ne 13, Green- 
ville, S. C.; Geo. B. Moore, Box 481, Phone 822, Spartanburg, Mane. Rou. 
S. C.: Boyce L. Estes, Box 325, Phone 469, LaGrange, Ga.; Gor- 
don W. Enloe, P. O. Box 851, Gadsden, Ala. Stocks carried at FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, 
Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Consolidated Southern Franlin Process Co., Greenville, S. C.; Central Franklin 
Brokerage Co., Greenville, 8. C.; Bonded Service Warehouse, Process Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
= 9B et Ga.; Farmers Bonded Warehouse, Roanoke Rapids, GENERAL COAL CO., 1215 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte. N. C.. 
eae C. L. Rowe, Sou. Sales Mer. Reps.. J. W. Lassiter, EF. W. Rea- 
CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New gan, E. H. Chapman, Charlotte, N. C.: J. C. Borden, Grace 
York City. Corn Products Sales Co., Greenville, S. C.: John R. American Bldg., Richmond, Va.; D. H. R. Wigge, Wainwright 
White, Mer.: Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Bldg., Spar- Bidg.. Norfolk, Va.: W. A. Counts, Law & Commerce Bldg., 
tanbure, S. C., J. Canty Alexander, Asst. Sou. Mer.; Corn Prod- Bluefield, W. Va.: H. C. Moshell, People’s Bank Bldg., Charles- 
ucts Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Bldg... Atlanta, ton, 8. C.:: P. Ww. Black, Greenville, 8S. C.; H. G. Thompson, 
Ga., C. G. Stover, Mer.; Corn oe Sales Co., 824- 95 South- Bristol, Tenn. 


eastern Bldg., Greensboro, R. Joyner, Mer.: Corn 
Products Sales Co.. Comer Bidg.. Birmingham, Ala., L. H. Kel- _ GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St., New York 
ley, Mer. Stocks carried at convenient points. ee sh ve and Warehouse, 1101 8S. Blvd., Charlotte, N.C., 
3. A. gen, Mer. 
CUTLER. ROGER _W., 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office, 
Woodside Blidge., Greenville, S. C. Sou. Tape Agent: Byrd Miller, GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. ¥. Sou. Sales 


Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S.C. Roll Agents: Dixie Roller Shop, Offices, Atlanta, Ga., E. H. Ginn, Com’l V. P., 187 Spring St., 
Rockingham, C.; A. J. Whittemore Sons, Burlington, N.W.; Birmingham, Ala.. R. T. Brooke, Mer., 600 N. 18th St.; 
C.; Dixie Roll & Cot Co., Macon. Ga.; Morrow Roller Shop, Albe- Charlotte. N. C., E. P. Coles, Mgr., 200 S. Tryon St.; Chatta- 
marle. N. C.; Greenville Roll & Leather Co., Greenville, S. C. 
5 ex.., . Clayton, Dist. Mer., N. Lamar St.; E aso, 

Take Up Roll Agent: M. Bradford Hodges, Box 752, Atlanta, Ga Tex.. E. C. Wise, Mer., 109 N. Oregon St.; Fort Worth, Tex., A. 
DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton. Mass. Sou. Rep., H. Keen, Mer., 408 W. 7th St.: Houston. Tex.. E. M. Wise, Mer.. 
John BE. Humphries. P. O. Box 843, Greenville. S. C.: Chas. L. 1312 Live Oak St.: Jacksonville, Fla., F. H. Worthington, Mer., 
Ashlev, P. O. Box 720. Atlanta, Ga.; John H. O'Neill, P. O. Box 237 W. Forsyth St.: Knoxville, Tenn., A. B. Cox, Mer., 602 8S. 
720, Atlanta, Ga. H. Reid Lockman, P. O. Box 515, Spartanburg, Gay St.: Memphis, Tenn., G. O. Macfarlane, Mer., 8 N. Third 
Ss <<, St.; Nashville, Tenn., J. H. Barksdale, Mgr., 234 Third Ave., N.; 


. 
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New Orleans, La., H. H. Blakeslee, Mer., 837 Gravier St.; Okla- 
homa City, Okla., F. B. Hathaway, Mer., 119 N. Robinson St.; 
San Antonio, Tex., I. A. Uhr, Mer., 201 Villita St.; Tulsa, Okla., 
BE. F. Patterson, Megr., 409 S. Boston St. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, 5S. C. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Successor to GULF RE- 
FINING CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Sales Offices: Atlanta, 
Ga.—A. M. Wright, Greenville, S:. C.; T .C. Scaffe, Spartanburg, 
S. C.; J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.; R. G. Burkhalter, Char- 
lotte, N. C.; G. P. King, Jr., Augusta, Ga.; Boston, Mass,; New 
N. Philadelphia, Pa.:; New Orleans, La:; Houston, 
Tex.; Louisville, Ky.; Toledo, ¢ 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York City. 
Sou. “— Charles C. Clark, Box 274, Spartanburg, 8. C. Sales 
Reps., Tally W. Piper, Box 534, Fairfax, Ala. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. L Sou. 
Offices, 815 The Citizens and Southern National Bank Bildg., 
Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt.; Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. 
Elmer McVey, Mer.:;: Fritz Zweifel, Fred Dickinson, Jim 
Miller, sales and service representatives. 


HOLLISTER, E. W., Box 721, Spartanburg, 8S. C. Distributor 
in N. C. and §. C. for The Merrow Machine Co. and American 
Safety Table Co. Merrow parts and supp’ies stocked at Spar- 
tanburg. 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 240 W. Samerset St., Philadelphia, 
Pa., W. H. Brinkley, Sou. Sales Mer., 1301 W. Morehead St., 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., C. L. E igert, 7 St. Paul St., Balti- 
more, Md.; T.-.E. Hansen, 414 N. Sheppard St., Richmond, Va.; 
S. P. Sechwoyer, 507 N. Main St., High gg N. ¢.: D. O. Wylie, 
1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.: L. L. Brooks, P. O. Box 
263, Griffin, Ga.; W. L. Meisle, 161 Cloverhurst Ave., Athens, 
Ga.: J. J. Reilly, 1830 Peachtree, Apt. No, 17, Atlanta, Ga.: 
Reid, 308 Hillerest Ave., Decatur, Ga.; V. C. Shadden, 1821 Au- 
burndale Ave., Chattanooga, Tenn.;: J. W. Byrnes, 701 N. San 
Jacinto, Houston, Tex.: G..J. Reese, 527 S. Front St., New Or- 
leans, La. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO,, 253 Summer St., Phone Liberty 1875, 
Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep., Jas. E. Taylor, P .O. Box 2084, Phone 
3-3692, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Plant, 244 Forsyth St., S. W., Atlanta, Ga., Guy L. Melchor, Sou. 
Agent: S. W. Rep.. Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc., Mail Route 5, 
Dallas, Tex.: J. Floyd Childs, 244 Forsyth St., S. W., Atlanta, 
Ga.: Carl M. Moore, 833 York St., Gastonia, N. C 


JACOBS MFG. CO., THE E. H., Danielson, Conn. Sou. Ex- 
ecutive, W. Irvine Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C.: Sou. Sales 
Mer., S. B. Henderson, P. O. Box 133, Greer, S. C.; Sou. Service 
Mer., Dan B. Griffin. P. O. Box 544, Charlotte: N. C.; Sou. 
Subsidiary, The E. H. Jacobs Mfe. Corp.. Box 544, Charlotte, 
ey: Sa Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, 
N. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N .C.; Charlotte Sup- 
ve Co.. Charlotte, N. C.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, 
N, . Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.; Sullivan Hardware Co., 
Montgomery & Orawford, Inc., Spartanburg, 
S. C.: Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.: Greenville Textile 
Supply Co.. Greenville, S. C.: Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; The Young & Vann Supply 
Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


JOHNSON CHEMICAL CO., 634 W. 11th St., Charlotte, N. C. 
P. O. Box 1418. Frank W. Johnson and Stephen J. Hawes. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus. O. Sou. Office, 1200 Wood- 
side Bldge., Greenville. S. C.: Daniel H..Wallace, Sou. Agt. Sou. 
Warehouses, Greenville, S. C.. Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Renps., 
Maude B. ller, P. O. Box 1383, Greenville, S. C.: Luke J. Castile 
924: Monticello Terrace. Charlotte, N 
wood, Birmingham, Ala. 


KEMPTON PARTS & SPRING CO., Gastonia, N. C. Ed 8S. 
Kempton, Mer. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., Inc.. 2607 E. Tioga St... Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Sou. Reps., A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083. Char- 
lotte, N. C., and W. R. Sargent, P. O. Box 1044, Greenville, S. C. 

LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bide... Greenville, S. C. 
‘all River, Mass. 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO., 8 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn. 
rE. W. Hollister, P. O. Box 721. Spartanburg, S. C.; R. B. More- 
land, P. O. Box 895, Atlanta; Ga. 


MORELAND CHEMICAL CO., tInc., Spartanbure. S. C. Gen. 
Mer., Paul C. Thomas. Sou. Reps... Jos. P. Carter, E. H. Thom- 
as. Mer. Chemical Div., T. J. Boyd. 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., Inc., Gen. Office, 40 
Rector St.. New York City. Julian T. Chase, Res. Mer., 201 W. 
First St., Charlotte, N. C.: Kenneth Mackenzie. Asst. Mer.. 201 
W. First St... Charlotte. N. C.. Salesmen, D. S. Morse. W. T,. 
Rarker, R. B. Murdoch, Harry L. Shinn, A. R. Okerstrom, 201 


W.. First N. C.; J. H. Shuford. Jefferson-Standard 
Bide... Greensboro. J. A. Parker. Jefferson-Standard Blide.. 
Greensboro. N. Rodgers, 1006 James Blde.. Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. A. Spratt, 1006 James Bide., Chattanooga. 
Tenn.: J. 1. nite. American Savings Bank Blidge., Atlanta. Ga.: 
W. H. Jackson. B-3 Dimon Court Apt., Columbus, Ga.: Frank TL 
Feagle, 3300 St. ¢ *haries Ave., Apt. 4, New Orleans, La.: E. L 
Pemberton, 324 Dick St., Fayetteville, N. C. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., Main Office. 111 Broadwav. New York 
Branches: 659 Freeman <Ave., Cincinnati. O.: Widener RBlide.. 
Philadelphia, Pa. (John T. Lewis & Bros. Co.): (Atlantic 
Branch), Georgia Lead Div... Atlanta, Ga. Warehouses: Savan- 
nah Bonded Warehouse & Transfer Co., Bay St. Extension and 
Canal St., Savannah, Ga.: John T. Lewis & Bros. Co.. Pier 1. 
S. BE. Corner Light and Pratt Sts., Baltimore, Md.;: F. V. Gunn 


Yr. C.: F. M. Wallace, Home-. 
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& Co., 1422 BE. Cary St., Richmond, Va. Sou. Sales Reps., A. K. 

Rrown, 1670 Cornell Road, N. E.. Atlanta, Ga.; J. K. Campbell. 

Corner Jacksboro Pike and Oak Park Drive, Fountain City, 

Tenn.; Angus P. Gunn, 4011 Mt. Vernon St., Richmond, Va.; R. 

S. Hayes, 2305 Fourth Ave., Richmond, Va.; C. Wallace Jackson, 

ae Fort Bragg Road, Fayetteville, N. C.; T. B. Longhurst, 30 
. Union St., Concord, N. C. 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., Inc., vig + ont N. J. Son. 
Plant and Office, Cedartown, Ga. Sou. Sales Mer., G. H. Small, 
2785 Atwood Road, N. E., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps., R. B. Mac- 
Intyre, Box 52, Franklinton, N. C.: D. 8. Rion, Tryon, SoS: 
J. Chadwick, 3809 12th Court, So., Birmingham, Ala, 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Exchange Str., 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First St., 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Agt., L..E. Taylor, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. 
Reps., Otto. Pratt, Union Mills, N. C.; H. P. Askew, Box 272, 
Atlanta, Ga.; Wm. 8S. Johnstone, P. O. Box 993, Gastonia, N. C. 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua, N. H. 


N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Office, 1000 W. Morehead St., Phone 3-7191, Charlotte, 
N. C., Spartanburg, 8S. C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S. C. Falls 
L.. Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mer. 


NOBLE, ROY, New Be ah Mass. Sou. Rep., John P. Batson, 
P. Box 614, Greenville, 


NORLANDER MACHINE es New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Plant, 
213 W. Long St., Gastonia, N. 


NORMA- BEARINGS CORP., Stamford, 
Sou. Rep., a. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza, Charlotte, N. C. 

OLD DOMINION BOX CO., Lynchburg, Va. Factories at 
Lynchburg, Va., and Charlotte. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Reps., 
Edwin W. Klumph, 2018 Dilworth Road, West, Charlotte, N. C.; 
Cin “<. Myers, 2131 Charlotte Drive, Charlotte, N. C. 


PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSalle. St., Chicago, Ill. Sou. 
Rep., W. A. Pardue, Anderson, S. C. Sou. Warehouse, Textile 
Warehouse Co., Greenville, S. C. 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., and Char- 
lotte, N. C. Atlanta Office, Bona Allen Bldg. 


PENICK & FORD, LTD., inc., 420 Lexington Ave., New York 
City; Cedar Rapids, Iowa; P. G. Wear, Sou. Sales Mer.. Atlanta, 


J: Kirby, E. C. Kontz, J. Almand. Atlanta Office: 


Cc. T. Lassiter, Greensboro, N. C.: G. L. Morrison, Spartanburg, 
S. C.; T. H. Neilson, Charlotte, N. C.; W. R. Brown, Dallas, Tex. 
Stocks carried at convenient points. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, Inc., _Pa. Sou. Rep., 
H. G. Mayer, 414 Johnston Bldg., C harlotte, N. € 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident 
and Health and Welfare Plans Div.), Chattanooga, Tenn, South- 
eastern Div. Office, 203 Commercial Bank Blde., Gastonia, N. C, 


PURE OIL CO., THE, Industrial Sales Dept.; Southeastern 
a Office, 140 Spring St., 8. W., Atlanta, Ga., O. T. Clark, 
Mer. 


RHOADS, J. E. & SONS, 35 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sou. Reps., L. H. Schwoebel, 513 N. Spring St.. Winston- Salem, 
N. C.; J. W. Mitchell, Box 1589, Greenville, S. 
Moulton Hotel, Birmingham, Ala.: J. T. Hoffman, 88 Forsyth St., 
S W., Atlanta, Ga.: Atlanta Store. C. R. Mitchell, Mer., 88 For- 
syth St., S. W. . Phone Walnut 5915, Atlanta, Ga. 


 ROHM & HAAS CO., 222 W. Washington Square, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Sou. Office, 1109 Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Phone 
2.3291. Dist. Mer., P. H. Del Plaine, Charlotte. N. C. sil W. 
A. Wardell, Charlotte, N. C.; AA. K. Haynes; 1666 Emory Road, 
N.E., Atlanta, Ga., Phone Dearborn 6482 


ROY & SONS, B. S., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, Box 1045, 
Greenville, 5S. C., Jack Roy, Representative. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St.. Boston, Mass 
Sou. Office and Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C.. Walter W. Gavle 
Sou. Agent; Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves and Miles A. Comer, 
Selling Agents; Greenville, S. C., H. P. Worth, Selling Agent. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City J. Sou. Rep., Har- 


old P. Goller, Greenville; S. C.: Alexander Wy. Anderson, 10 Mil- 
ton Ave., Edgewood, R. I. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY @ CO., 748 Rice St., N. W., Atlanta. Ga 


SLAYSMAN CO., THE, 813 E. Pratt St., Baltimore, Md. 


SNAP-ON TOOLS CORP., Kenosha, Wis. 623 Spring St.. N. 
W.. Atlanta, Ga.: 20 E. 2ist St.. Baltimore. Md.: 2809 Main St.. 
Dallas. Tex.; 119 W. Ashley St., Jacksonville. Fla. : 2516 Grand 
Ave.. Kansas City. Mo.: 940 Povdras St.. New Orleans, La.: 1645 
W. Broad St., Richmond, Va.; 2647 Washington Blvd.. St. Louis, 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO.,, Inc., Southeaster dj 
1602 Baltimore Trust Bide” Baltimore, Ma. 
Storage Warehouse Co 1000 W. Morehead & ‘harlotte. N 
Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett 8t.. Greenville. South 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.: New South 
Express Lines, Columbia, S. C.; Terminal Storage Corp., 317 N 


17th St., Richmond, Va.; Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush St., 
Norfolk, Va. 


| 
| 
|. 
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SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 5. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Ill. Sou. Offices, 17lv 
Rhodes-Haverty Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Sou. 
Mer., L. A. Dillon, Asst. Sou. Mer., 812 Montgomery Bldg., Spar- 
tanbure, S. C.: Geo. A, Dean. Reps.. W. T. O’Steen, Greenville, 
S. C.: H. F. Taylor, Jr., Monroe, N. C.;.H. A. Mitchell, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 


STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Sales and Executive Offices, Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sou. Reps., W. S. Lawson, care Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; J. P. Rickman, care Standard-Coosa- 
Thatcher Co., C hattanooga, Tenn.; N. P. Murphy, 

Greensboro, N. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Plant, 2100 W. 
Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. ee Office, Guilford 
Bank Bldg., Gree snsboro, N. C W. Cain. Greenville Office and 
Plant, Greenville, S. C:; J. Jr., Asst. Vice-Pres. 
and Mer. of Southern Divisions; Davis L. Batson: Sam Zimmer- 
-man, Jr.;: Henry Goodwin. Atlanta Office and Plant, Box 1496, 
Atlanta. Ga.. H. Raiford Gaffney, Barney Cole, Vernon A. Graff. 
Spinning and Twister Ring Division, Ralph Ragan. Southern 
Shuttles, Inc., Greenville, S. C. (subsidiary), Louis P. Batson. 
Pres. 


STEIN, HALL &@ CO., Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mer. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St., Fall River, 
Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo. W. Walker, P. O. Box 1894, Greenville, 
S. C.: D. J. Quillen, P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg, S. C. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, 
Pres. and Mer. 

TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. Dist. Offices, Box 901, Nor- 
folk, Va., and Box 1722, 
houses in all principal cities. Lubrication Engineers: P. C. Bo- 
gart, Norfolk, Va.; D. L. Keys, Richmond, Va.; W..H. Goebel, 
Roanoke, Va.: G. W. Wood, Goldsboro. N. PrP. W arner, 
Greensboro, N. C.; H. L. Marlow, Charlotte, N. C.; J. S. Leon- 
ard. Greenville, S. C.; W. N., Dulaney, 
Mitchum. Atlanta, Ga.; A. C. Keiser, Jr., Atlanta, Ga.:; J. G. 
Myers, Birmingham, Ala.; W. H. Mandy, Birmingham, <Ala.; P. 
H. Baker, textile engineer, New York, N. Y. 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


Providence, R. I. 


TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St., Spartanburg, S. C. E. J. 
Eaddy, Sec. and Treas. 


TIDEWATER ASSOCIATED OIL CO., 17 Battery Place, New 
York City. Carolinas Rep., R. H. Mariner and W. H. Young, Jr., 
1122 S. Bivd., Charlotte, N. C. 


SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector St., 
Branches: 212 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C., H. O. Pierce, Megr.; 
Parl H. Walker, Earl K. Arthurs, and Hugh Causey, Salesmen. 
American Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La., C. O. Kingsbury, Mer.; 
W. L. Moise, Salesman. Sou. Plant, Solvay Process Co., Baton 
Rouge, La. 


New York City. Sou. 


U S$ BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plants, 
Greenville, S. C.: Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reps., E. Rowell 
Holt, 208 Johnston Bldg.., Charlotte, Sas 
816, Greenville, 8. C.; D. C. Ragan, High Point, N. C.; A. D. 
Roper, Johnson City, Tenn. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Reps., William W. Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, S. 
C.: Oliver B. Land, P...O. Box 158, Athens, Ga:; Torrence L. 
Maynard, P. O. Box 456, Belmont, N. C., 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 
819 Johnston Blide., Charlotte, N. C. Reps., R. M. Mauldin and 
Ike E. Wynne; 1008 Norris Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., Rep., J. W. Strib- 
ling. 


VEEDER-ROOT, Inc., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 231 
W. Washington St., Greenville, S. C., Edwin Howard, Sou. Sales 
Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CoO., Providence, R. 1., with Sou. 
Office and Stock Room at 173 W. Franklin Ave., P. O. Box 842. 
Gastonia, N. C. Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr., 
Mer., 1733 Inverness Ave., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 


VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dal- 
ton, Mer. 

WHITIN MACHINE hitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office. 
Whitin Blde., Charlotte, N. © H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, 
Mers.; 13t7 Healey Bldg.. peianes Ga. Sou. Reps., M. P. Thom- 
as, Charlotte Office; |. D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, Atlanta Of- 
fice. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass 
Sou. Rep., H. Ross Brock, LaFayette, Ga. 


WINDLE &@& CO., J. H., 231 S. Main St., Providence, R. I. 


WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reps., Cc. R 
Bruning, 306 S. Chapman St., Greensboro, N. C.; G. W. Searell, 
Box 102, Lenoir City, Tenn. 


suilford Bldg., 


Atlanta, Ga. 3ulk Plants and Ware- 


M. Ousley, P. O. Box. 


Arr. & = 
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kind of clip; you put your two ends together and lap 
them and clip them, and you have .the tape in a circle 
with the things sticking out like that. 


J. L. James: We ran a few of those and I don’t know, 
it don’t seem to hold up so well. It comes loose pretty 
soon. 


P. B. Parks, Jr.: 1 tried two or three of those things 
one time and accidentally I got my finger. a little too close 
and lost part of a finger nail and that sort of dampened 
my enthusiasm. 


J. E. McGee: There is a new tape out, a double fabric. 
Weave those to length and they will drop this thread and 
weave a single thickness and do the same thing on the 
other end, and when put together you get a single thick- 
ness. I got a couple and put them on and they seem to be 
doing mighty nice. You don’t get the jump in the splice. 


J. O. Creech, Overseer Spinning, Selma Cotton Mills, 
selma, N. C.: Id like to ask the fellows how they clean 
the pulleys when they change the tape. Do they thor- 
oughly clean it or blow it out as usual and go ahead ? 

(No answer.) 


W.H. Miley: Our time is about up and I am sorry we 
didn’t get to the final question. Maybe we can take it up 
some other time. 

Mr. Royal, do you have any announcements to make 
before we adjourn? 


B. Ellis Royal, Associate Editor, Textile Bulletin, 
Charlotte, N. C.: Gentlemen, the Annual Convention 
will be held at Blowing Rock this year on June 7th and 
8th, and I think we have a good program worked up. 


J. B. Batton: 1 want to thank Mr. Miley for carrying 
the meeting through as he has, and we are glad to see all 
these people here, so many of you. The time is about. up 
and we have our officers to elect. I now ask the commit- 
tee to give me the names of the officers. 


D. F. Lanter: Your Committee on Nomination recom- 
mends W. H. Miley, Supt., Erwin Cotton Mills No. 2, 
Erwin, N. C., as Chairman; George Gilliam, Supt., 
Franklin Cotton Mill, Franklinton, N. C., as Vice-Chair- 
man; D. E. Long, Overseer Carding and Spinning, Oxford 
Cotton Mill, Oxford, N. C., as Secretary, and Robert 
Bunn, Supt., Harriett Cotton Mills, Henderson, N. C., as 
a member of the executive committee. | 


M. R. Harden: 1 move that we accept the report of 
the Nominating Committee and elect the officers named. 


P. B. Parks, Jr.: 1 want to second Mr. Harden’s mo- 
tion that we accept the report of the Nominating Commit- 
tee and elect in toto all of the officers. 


J. B. Batton: It had been a motion made that the of- 
ficers that have been nominated be elected unanim: ously 
and the nomination be closed. 

M.R. Harden: 1 second the motion. 

(The motion was put to a vote and the above-named 
officers were unanimously elected.) 


J. B, Batton: The meeting is now adjourned. 


In MILLS, MILLVILLAGES 
and FACTORIES 


VQGEL No. 5 Closets reduce expenses 


in installations large and small because 


of their remarkably low water require- 
ments and almost complete freedom 
from upkeep costs. 


Specifications : enamel- 
ed flushing rim hopper 
with S trap, enameled 
inside only, reinforced 
hardwood seat, heavy 
brass flush valve, 
union ell flush connec- 
‘tion. Can be made 
semi-frost-proof by 
use of No. | valve. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


Wilmington Delaware 


New York Sales Office of - 
southern Mill Can Handle 


-Additional Account 


Southern mill, selling their grey product direct from 
own New York Office and. with their own sales or- 
ganization, wants to sell for another responsible 
southern mill making print cloths up to 68 x 72 or 


certain sheetings, drills, jeans; etc., for mechanical 


trade 


These lines would be non-competitive with pres- 


ent product going to similar trades. 


Sales cashed and credit checked if wanted or 


direct sales only 


Correspondence strictly confidential 


Address “SALES.” care Textile Bulletin 


TEXTILE WOOD PARTS 


TERMACO 


Send your next 


inquiry for 


to 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


4 
/ 
Stamping the name TERMACO 

Y on the end of a bobbin is a simple 
NV, e@eperation ... yet this small NG 
y identification is of the utmost Y 
WY 
importance to you. 
W/Z 
It is your guarantee of a preci- VAG 
sion product made of the highest 
WY quality materials . it is the 
VY, personal pledge of an organiza- 
AY tion serving the textile industry A) 
for more than a generation . . it 
NY, 
\ is your assurance that every 
SS! TERMACO product you receive WY 
WZ is as perfect in operation and Vy 
durability as modern equipment by 
WY WY 
and skilled workmen can 
produce. 
WY NY 
WY Card Reom Bobbins WY 
Creel, Twister and Warp 
Spools 
WY Cones - Tubes - Rolls VY 
Shewers 
Clearer Boards 
WY AY 
Scavenger Rolls. Bic. 
IZ, WZ 
4 


Je Verrell Machine 


\ 
VOGEL NUMBER 5 
‘ \A PATENTED A/ 
ub | 
\ 
o - 
| | 


PLUS ALL THESE ACCESSORIES | 


Compression clamps (cut installation costs). Drive - Loom brackets. Worm gear and housing. Plus all 
rod (drilled, cut to length, enamelled). Pins to fasten __ bolts, nuts, seals, etc., that are necessary to com- 
drive rod into universal joints. Counter brackets. plete the installation. 


The Veeder-Root 2-3 is the most accurate, 


longest-lived mechanism ever designed for 


Li 
IN BRISTO! 


counting loom-picks. And its accuracy 1s 
assured, because it’s vibration-free. 

This counter comes to you as a complete 
installation . . . including everything shown 
above . . . ready to assemble on the loom. 


You don’t have to buy or make any extras, 
and you don’t have to drill any parts. So in- 


stallation is quick, easy, inexpensive. 


And from then on, you always have at your 


call the expert advisory service of experienced 
Veeder-Root Field Engineers. They're in- 
terested in helping you get the utmost out 
of your pick counter équipment ... and what's 


more, they know how to do it. You get these 
plus values only with Veeder-Koot 2-3 Pick 
Counters. So why not call our nearest office 
today? (You'll find it in the list at the right.) 


THE ONLY COMPLETE PICK COUNTER 


STALLATION...2-3 RESET 
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